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Editorial 





WILL WE KEEP PACE? 

The high-pressure synthesis of am 
monia, one of the major chemical and 
engineering exploits of the century, 
will have taken on an industrial status 
after the war that, in terms of new 
agricultural producing capacity, may 
be comparable to the discovery of a 
sixth continent, Dr. Charles M. A. 
Stine, vice-president and advisor on 
research and development of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., told the 
autumn meeting of the American 
Chemical Society. 

“The amount of fertilizer chemicals 
that this new capacity will be able 
to supply farmers for fertilizers will 
be so large that the basic trends of 
agriculture might be changed,” he 
said. 

Dr. Stine’s address covered a great 
variety of chemical developments 
which he said are proceeding so rap- 
idly under the pressure of war that 
“the world of 1940 has already be- 
come an antiquity. The inconceiv- 
ables of only two years ago are to- 
day's realities. The war is compress- 
ing into the space of months develop- 
ments which might have taken us 
half a century to realize if necessity 
had not forced the pace.” 

Aluminum production by the end 
of 1943 will be seven times greater 
than it was in 1939 after fifty years 
of development. It will furnish in 
one year enough metal to build three 
times the number of passenger cars 
now operating on all American rail- 
roads. 

Under war pressures to create bet- 
ter fuels for airplanes so much prog: 
ress has been made, he declared, that 
“the petroleum chemist now sees all 
existing motors as out of date.” 

“Since motorcar production 
stopped,” he said, “the shiny new 
models that are gathering dust in 
dealers’ storerooms have aged, tech- 
nically, at least two decades. We 
are now in the 1960's of motorcars, 
as measured by the old pace of de- 
velopment.” 

The newest and most versatile of 
plastics will be available after this 
war on a scale beyond all previous 
conceptions, Dr. Stine asserted. 

“We will have glass that is un- 
breakable and glass that will float, 
wood that won't burn, and lamina- 
tions of plastics and wood that will 
compete with structural metals. Ho- 
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siery derived from air, water and 
coal, a wonder of prewar days, is 
but the forerunner of many innova- 
tions from the same source, ranging 
from shoes that contain no leather 
and window screens that contain no 
wire, to machinery bearings that con- 
tain no metal.” 

Until a few years ago, he pointed 
out, magnesium was a structural cu- 
riosity, while today, on the average, 
almost half a ton of it, taken largely 
from sea water by a chemical process, 
goes into every fighting plane that 
is built. 

“The nation will emerge from this 
war,” declared Dr. Stine, “with ca- 
pacities for making plastics, synthetic 
fibers, nitrogen compounds, hydro- 
carbons, high octane gasoline and lit- 
erally scores of chemical and other 
raw materials on a scale that only 
two years ago was beyond our com- 
prehension.” 

Some readers may have heard this 
really remarkable address on the radio 
when it was given last month or may 
have read quotations from it in news- 
papers or magazines. It was reprinted in 
pamphlet form, under the title ““Mold- 
ers of a Better Destiny,” and perhaps 
a copy may still be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Du Pont Co., at Wilming- 
ton, Del. Stirring in its implications 
of industrial developments after the 
war, it carries a challenge to those 
in horticulture to keep pace. 





HUNT SALES OUTLETS. 


Because of the labor shortage and 
the necessity of reducing truck mile- 
age, the actual contact of nurserymen 
and landscape firms with the public 
is being reduced at a time when the 
majority of homeowners have more 
money to spend. Concurrently retail 
merchants in other fields are finding 
it dificult to obtain merchandise with 
which to maintain their volume of 
sales, and they are looking about to 
find lines which they may add. The 
alert producer of nursery stock, while 
aiding those retail firms in his own 
field as much as possible, can meet 
the situation by finding other retail 
merchants suitably located and com- 
petent to handle his plants. 

One large wholesale firm recently 
canvassed the adjacent metropolitan 
area to seek these suitable outlets, 
and the number discovered was sur- 
prising. This is not a matter of sell- 
ing, but of discussing with individual 
merchants their own position and 
their facilities for handling stock. 
It is as important to see that the pub- 


lic is well served and that the stock 
is delivered in good vitality as that 
sales be made. 

Another possible means of distri- 
bution for wholesale firms which have 
been unable to replace salesmen wh 
have gone into service is an arrange 
ment with seed and bulb houses 
which still have travelers on the road 
Some such houses have nursery con 
nections, while others have not. The 
latter have salesmen in good posi 
tion to solicit orders for trees and 
shrubs on their rounds. 

This is no time to give up just be 
cause business is hard to obtain, or 
difficult to handle, in the customary 
channels. The foregoing suggestions 
may be useful in a few cases. Nurs 
erymen in other localities may face 
different circumstances. Each one 
must use his ingenuity, study his 
local territory, do some thinking and 
discuss matters with merchants in 
other lines of business. That way 
you can get some of the plentiful 
cash in the public’s hands and move 
out more of your stock. 





UNEMPLOYMENT TAX. 
ASSESSED IN CALIFORNIA. 


A recent ruling of the state un 
employment compensation commis- 
sion has aroused nurserymen in Cali 
fornia and given concern to the trade 
in other states because it removes 
the exemption on employees previ- 
ously considered to be engaged in 
agricultural labor. 

In a recent case the commission 
held that an employee chiefly engaged 
in packing and shipping plants, but 
also doing work in the field, ren- 
dered agricultural service but in 
connection with a commercial opera- 
tion and not with ordinary farming 
operations. 

As of October 1, 1942, the com 
mission ruled that all persons em- 
ployed by nurserymen in the state 
were subject to the provisions of the 
state unemployment compensation 
act, so that employers would be re- 
quired to pay the annual rate of 
two and seven-tenths per cent of 
such wages. 

The effect of the ruling is to take 
the industry out of the agricultural 
classification and is generally op- 
posed by the trade in that state. 
Members of the Central California 
Nurserymen’s Association at a meet- 
ing last month voted to give such 
aid as might be required in the 
prosecution of a test case which it 
is reported is being brought against 
one southern California firm. 
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Recommendations for a New Salesman 


Your salesman is welcome—is invited—is paid to come! 
He is well introduced—in good company—vouched for. 


He calls when the prospect is not busy—is given full attention. 
He reaches nearly 4,500 prospects—so is sure to make enough sales to please you. 


That is, if your salesman is an advertisement in the American Nurseryman. 


“We received very gratifying results from our advertisement run in the November | 
issue."—Storrs & Harrison Nurseries, Painesville, O., November 10, 1942. 


“May we congratulate you upon the high quality of your publication.""—E. D. Smith 


& Sons, Ltd., Winona, Ont., Canada, 





November 7, 1942. 
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Vegetative Propagation of Cyrilla 


By V. T. Stoutemyer and F. L. O’ Rourke 


One of the least known native 
shrubs is Cyrilla racemiflora, which 
is commonly called swamp ironwood, 
or leatherwood. It is found from Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina to Florida 
and Texas and is known to be hardy 
as far north as Massachusetts and 
New York. Slightly variant forms 
of the species are found through the 
West Indies to Brazil. The plant is 
considered to be an important honey- 
producing plant and is also an orna- 
mental of outstanding merit. 

This is a representative of a very 
small family related to the hollies, 
according to some authorities, but to 
the ericaceae, according to others. In 
habit of growth and in flower and 
fall coloration, this plant resembles 
the sourwood, Oxydendrum arbo- 
reum, except that the leaves are much 
smaller. Cyrilia blooms in June or 
July and is covered with a mass of 
racemes of white flowers much like 
those of the lily of the valley. In the 
tropics the shrub is evergreen, but in 
colder regions it is definitely decid- 
uous. In the fall, the foliage assumes 
striking autumn tints of red, yellow 
and orange such as few other plants 
may equal. 

This plant is said to prefer a sandy 
soil with abundant moisture and 
organic matter. The roots are shallow 
and densely matted. It grows well 
in full sun, but also tolerates consid- 
erable shade. 

The difficulty of vegetative propa- 
gation is probably the chief reason 
for the rarity of this plant in the 
nursery trade. Under ordinary prop- 
agating conditions, cuttings root but 
lightly and slowly. However, by the 
use of some special measures in propa- 
gation, heavy rooting may be ob- 
tained in two months. The most im- 
portant factors for success are the 
taking of shoots for cuttings at the 
proper stage, the maintenance of a 
high humidity in the propagating 
Structures and the use of a synthetic 
plant growth substance. 

Cuttings should be taken when the 
growth is active, before the appear- 
ance of any browning of the bark 
which indicates a lignification of the 
new growth. In the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, D. C., cuttings may be taken 
and rooted from about the middle 
of June until the middle of July, 
though some later cuttings will root. 
Cuttings of excessively soft wood 
often collapse. Cuttings made in June 


rooted heavily, but the foliage had 
a much lighter green color than in 
those taken in early July. Cuttings 
made during the latter season were 
cut somewhat shorter in order to 
avoid getting excessively hardened 
wood at the bases of the cuttings. 
These cuttings rooted heavily and the 
foliage retained a deep rich green 
color. Cuttings made in the latter 
part of July rooted slowly since the 
wood was hardened. Some rooting 
has been obtained with cuttings taken 
as late as September. 

The maintenance of a high hu- 
midity is important in securing rapid 


Table I—Response of Cuttings to Treatment 


Treatment 
Control—Talc 


Indolebutyric acid 
Naphthaleneacetic acid 
Naphthaleneacetamide 
Isoprene ester of naphthaleneacetic acid........ 


rooting of the cuttings and the use 
of mechanical spray humidification is 
desirable. Several devices have been 
tried with success, but the most prac- 
ticable was a centrifugal atomizer 
driven by an enclosed electric motor. 
A unit which discharged two quarts 
of water per hour was found to be 


superior to one with half the capacity 
for a propagating greenhouse measur- 
ing 15x25 feet. The atomizer was 
operated continuously in supny 
weather, but could be turned off 
when not needed during periods of 
cloudy or rainy weather. The air 
was filled with a heavy floating mist 
or fog, which aided in keeping the 
cuttings in an excellent condition. 
Cuttings taken July 6 were more 
than fifty per cent rooted by the end 
of August. However, the use of one 
of the synthetic plant growth sub- 
stances at a concentration of one part 
per thousand parts of talc increased 


s with Various Growth Substances in Talc. 
Per Cent of Cuttings Rooted 


Total Heavy Medium Light 
35 10 25 0 
15 0 5 10 
60 20 25 15 
60 5 35 20 
65 50 10 5 
80 45 20 15 
80 60 10 10 


the heaviness and speed of rooting. 
The results with cuttings taken on 
July 13 are shown in table I. Twenty 
cuttings were included in each lot and 
all treatments were at the above con- 
centration. 

The use of growth substances in 
talc with this subject is unquestion- 





Cyrilla Racemiflora in Flower. 
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ably highly advantageous, even 
though not necessary for rooting. 
These cuttings were counted August 
27, and undoubtedly with a pro- 
longed rooting period additional cut- 
tings in the various lots would have 
rooted. Tests with the isoprene ester 
of naphthaleneacetic acid on cuttings 
of this and other plants have shown 
that this growth substance is partic- 
ularly effective and possibly even 
superior to the ordinary naphthalene- 
acetic acid. 





CYRILLA RACEMIFLORA. 


Cyrilla racemiflora, the leather- 
wood shrub, which occasionally is 
found as a small tree, is a native of 
America. Following the Allegheny, 
Appalachian and Blue Ridge moun- 
tains, from the western part of Vir- 
ginia as far south as Florida, leather- 
wood is found in areas where sandy 
soils are humid and in shaded loca- 
tions. Yet it grows perfectly in open 
areas in full sun and where soils 
range to heavy loams. 

In open sunny places it oss dis- 
plays its many fine characters. The 
slender racemes, four to six inches 
long, are not much unlike Oxyden- 
drum arboreum in form, but are 
whiter. Cyrilla comes into flower in 
July and stays in flower for two 
weeks and more. In full sun each 
plant is heavily filled with white 
racemes, while in shaded areas they 
are fewer. The flowers are shown 
in the illustration on the preceding 
page. On the cover is pictured 
large plant carrying the seed pods, 
which resemble the flowers and are 
quite attractive. 

The foliage is a handsome bright 
green and in fall turns gorgeous 
orange and scarlet. It starts to color 
about October 1 and lasts well into 
November. 

Even though Cyrilla racemiflora 
seems to seek its native habitat in 
zone 7,\ it is hardy and thrives ex- 
ceedingly well in zone 5. It would 
be interesting to learn if this shrub 
has been tried in the midwest. 

This fine American plant has been 
greatly neglected, mostly because it is 
hard to propagate from cuttings. Dr. 
V. T. Stoutemyer has been most suc- 
cessful in rooting cuttings, and his 
article on the subject should aid its 
increase. 

It layers well. Also, each plant 
can be divided, the rootstock being 
cut into sections and one top growth 
and a piece of root left to each new 
plant. H. J. Hohman. 





FRANK KURNIK has opened the 
Victory Nursery at 9400 South Har- 
lem avenue, Midlothian, IIl. 


JEFF’S CABIN. 


Something in the way of human 
interest is valuable in advertising be- 
cause it differentiates your firm and 
because it sticks in the memory of 
customers. This is especially true of 
advertising by nurserymen, because 
they deal in living plants. And any 
business enterprise does well to rec 
ognize its customers as living persons, 
“just folks,” and not names and ad- 
dresses on the mailing list or ledger. 

Not far from Louisville, Ky., is the 
home of Nick's Nursery, at Anchor- 
age, Ky. The owner, Nick Verburg, 
issues a folder bearing on the cover 
the illustration which appears on this 
page. In the text he explains that the 
home of Nick’s Nursery did not hap- 
pen by chance, fifteen years ago. A 
careful study was made of the loca- 
tion. So far as accessibility to the 
market for landscape material in 
Louisville was concerned, highway 
U. S. 60 passed the front door. For 
production, examination was made of 
the soil, and the surroundings showed 
that a large assortment of trees grew 
there. In proof is a wooded two-acre 
tract on the eastern slope of the nurs- 
ery where, in the midst of native 
growth, is Jeff's Cabin. Thirty varie- 
ties of trees grow there, indicating 
that the soil is unusually good for the 
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native trees surrounding Jeff's Cabin, 
as given in the folder: 

Acer dasycarpum, water maple. 

Acer saccharum, sugar maple. 

Aesculus glabra, Ohio buckeye. 
Ailanthus glandulosa, tree of heaven. 
Betula populifolia, gray birch. 

Carpinus caroliniana, American hornbeam. 
Celtis occidentalis, hackberry. 

Cercis canadensis, redbud. 

Cladrastis lutea, yellowwood. 

Cornus florida, white-flowering dogwood. 
Diospyros virginica, American persimmon. 
Fraxinus alba, white ash. 

Fraxinus lanceolata, green ash. 

Hicoria glabra, pignut hickory. 

Hicoria ovata, shellbark hickory. 

Juglans nigra, black walnut. 

Juniperus virginiana, red cedar. 
Liquidambar styraciflua, sweet gum. 
Liriodendron tulipifera, tulip tree. 

Morus alba, American white mulberry. 
Pinus divaricata, jack pine. 

Platanus occidentalis, American sycamore. 
Prunus serotina, wild cherry. 

Quercus coccinea, scarlet oak. 

Quercus palustris, pin oak. 

Quercus rubra, red oak. 

Robinia pseudoacacia, black locust. 

Salix viminalis, common willow. 

Ulmus americana, American elm. 

Ulmus fulva, slippery elm. 





BUY ADRIAN FLOWER SHOP. 


J. Spielman & Son, Adrian, Mich., 
last month purchased the Watson 
Flower Shop and, after remodeling, 
opened a cash-and-carry flower and 
garden center. Mrs. Leona Spiel- 














Jeff's Cabin, among Native Trees at Nick’s Nursery. 


production of native trees of the lo- 
cality, and likewise of other localities. 

While Jeff's Cabin is a sales help, 
it also keeps in circulation the name 
of the son, W. R. (Jeff) Verburg 
until he comes back*from the war, as 
he is the owner's only child and is 
depended on to continue the business. 
No good picture of Jeff's Cabin in 
summertime has been obtained to 
compare with the winter scene shown, 
and Jeff now has his good camera 
with him in Hawaii. 

Following is a list of the thirty 


man Kay will be supervisor of the 
downtown store, and Clifford P. 
Smith, manager of J. Spielman & 
Son, will be general manager. Har- 
old Spielman is president of the or- 
ganization, which is a member of 
the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen. 

The store at the Spielman green- 
houses and nursery will continue 
to operate as usual except that no 
deliveries on carryable orders will 
be made now that the downtown 
store has been opened. 
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Growth-Regulating Substances Prevent 
Shoot Development on Roses in Storage 


Roses constitute by far the greatest 
proportion of all nursery stock that 
is stored over winter. After fall dig- 
ging the majority of the plants are 
held without mechanical refrigeration 
in common storage houses that depend 
on a ventilating system for the ex- 
change of outside and inside air to 
maintain a low temperature around 
the plants. Under these storage con- 
ditions rosebushes present much more 
of a problem than other nursery stock. 
Even comparatively brief exposure to 
high temperature will cause the plants 
to sprout profusely in storage. 

Shoot development on rosebushes 
while in storage is a serious problem 
for the nurseryman. Premature 
sprouting is a devitalizing process, as 
much of the stored food reserve with- 
in the plants is lost when the shoots 
are removed. An even greater con- 
sideration is the fact that the tender 
etiolated shoots developed in storage 
are extremely susceptible to destruc- 
tion by molds and other organisms 
that upon further development invade 
and destroy the older canes as well. 
In years of unfavorable storage tem- 
peratures, plant losses are considera- 
ble. 

Recent tests with the synthetic 
plant hormones, compounds referred 
to herein as growth-regulating sub- 
stances, since they are now known to 
have the capacity to inhibit as well 
as to stimulate growth in plants, in- 
dicate that several of these substances, 
when applied to dormant rose plants 
in proper amounts and in the proper 
manner, will effectively prevent shoot 
development in common storage. 

The following is a brief summary 
of results obtained in work conducted 
during two storage seasons (1939- 
1940 and 1940-1941) at the bureau 
of plant industry station, Beltsville, 
Md. Over 4,700 one-year budded 
rosebushes, mainly of the Ami Qui- 
nard variety, were used in testing 
twenty-three physiologically active 
growth-regulating substances. How- 
ever, only those treatments which ap- 
pear to have an immediate practical 
use will be considered herein. These 
treatments have all been used in tests 
carried out under common storage 
conditions closely resembling those 
encountered by the nurseryman. They 
have shown. a good margin of safety 


By Paul C. Marth 


in application as well as excellent con- 
trol of shoot growth. With increased 
usage, these treatments will undoubt- 
edly be improved upon. 

Treatment with growth-regulating 
substances to prevent shoot develop- 
ment should for best results be made 
early in the storage season. There 
are two reasons for this. First, the 
concentration of growth-regulating 
substance necessary to prevent shoot 
growth with dormant plants in stor- 
age is definitely toxic to certain suc- 
culent vegetative plants, causing stem 
and petiole curvatures that mar the 
appearance of the plant. Second, ap- 
plications made later than March 18, 
or about the third week in March, 
tended to prolong the dormant period 
after storage for too long a time and 
resulted in slow-starting plants when 
planted either in the greenhouse or in 
the field. However, a brief delay in 
top growth at this time appeared 
beneficial, especially with field-planted 
stock. 

A single application was all that 
was necessary to give satisfactory re- 
sults. Repeated doses increase the 
possibility of causing plant injury. 
Treatments applied during the period 
from January 6 to March 18 were 
equally good, but some variation in 
these limits is to be expected, de- 
pending on the particular storage sea- 
son and temperature conditions that 
are encountered. The first rule then 
appears to be, make the application 
early in the storage season before 
growth starts. 

Another important consideration 
regarding the use of growth-regulat- 
ing chemicals is that they be applied 
in the recommended manner and at 
the recommended strength. Nursery- 
men are, in general, already familiar 
with the high degree of potency of 
the growth-regulating chemicals in 
producing a particular plant response 
such as rooting. A brief reminder 
here, however, of just how powerful 
these compounds are may be well 
worth while. In many cases the ac- 
tive compounds in a pure state are 
recommended for use in rooting at 
the rate of only several parts in a 
million parts of a diluent, such as 
water. Often a minor variation in 
concentration, one way or the other, 
represents the difference between suc- 


cess and failure or even plant injury 
from a particular treatment. This is 
equally true of applications for prac- 
tical control of shoot growth, and for 
this reason it is desirable to have the 
correct amount of growth-regulating 
substance weighed out with a high 
degree of accuracy. Balances such 
as those used by the pharmacist or 
in the analytical chemical laboratory 
should therefore be used in weighing 
out the growth-regulating substances. 
These should then be diluted to ex- 


actly the recommended volume. 
Methods of Application. 


Two methods of applying growth- 
regulating substances to dormant rose 
plants were found equally effective 
in preventing shoot growth. One of 
these was by means of sprays contain- 
ing the growth-regulating compounds 
mixed in dilute wax emulsion. The 
other was by exposing the plants to 
the vaporized chemical in a tight con- 
tainer or room. In both instances 
only one application to the canes was 
necessary, and treatment of the entire 
plant gave no better control of shoot 
growth, while applications made to 
the roots were extremely ineffective. 
Apparently, for best results, the 
growth-regulating substance either in 
the form of spray or as vapor should 
be applied directly to the canes when 
the vegetative shoot-forming buds are 
located. . 


A. Wax Emulsion Spray Method. 


In preliminary trials, application of 
sprays containing growth-regulating 
substances in water alone was inef- 
fective in preventing shoot develop 
ment. Inclusion in the spray mixture 
of one-quarter per cent to one-half 
per cent of a prepared wax emulsion 
used in waxing nursery stock tre- 
mendously increased the shoot-inhibit- 
ing effects of a given compound. 
Sprays containing higher concentra- 
tions of wax emulsion than one-half 
per cent appeared to deposit wax in 
too thick a film on the canes for best 
results. A thin uniform coverage of 
wax seemed to adhere well for a 
period of sixty to ninety days in stor- 
age and after storage disappeared 
quickly upon removal of the plants 
to the field or greenhouse. 

Of the twenty-three growth-regu- 
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lating substances that were tested in 
one-quarter to one-half per cent wax 
emulsion sprays, two were outstand- 
ing and about equal in preventing 
shoot growth. These compounds 
were a-naphthylmethylacetate and 
a-naphthylethylacetate. Both com- 
pounds at a concentration of 0.005 
per cent applied in one-quarter per 
cent wax emulsion spray in January 
completely inhibited shoot develop- 
ment in storage until the plants were 
field-planted in late April. Compara- 
ble plants that received a one-quarter 
per cent wax emulsion spray without 
growth-regulating substance added 
developed an average of forty-eight 
shoots per plant during this same 
period (figure 1). 

In addition to these two compounds, 
five others, when applied at a con- 
centration of 0.01 per cent in wax 
emulsion sprays, caused complete or 





almost complete control of shoot 
growth. In order of relative effec- 
tiveness these compounds were a-naph- 
thylacetonitrile, a-naphthaleneacetic 
acid, a-naphthaleneacetamide, b-in- 
doleacetic acid and b-indolebutyric 
acid. However, moderate to severe 
plant injury was caused by each of 
these growth-regulating substances 
when the spray concentration was 
raised to 0.05 per cent. 


Method of Mixing Sprays. 


The growth-regulating substances 
in the pure state are not extremely 
soluble in water and are sometimes 
difficult to get into solution even in 
ninety-five per cent alcohol. In mak- 
ing up wax emulsion growth sub- 
stance sprays, therefore, it is impor- 
tant that the wax emulsion and growth 
substance ingredients be thoroughly 
mixed so that, when added to water to 


Figure 1.—Effect of spraying with growth-regulating substance. A. Untreated plants 
sprayed with one-quarter per cent wax emulsion only. B. Treated plants sprayed Jan- 
uary 6 with 0.005 per cent a-naphthylmethylacetate in one-quarter per cent wax emul- 
sion. Both lots stored in common storage January 6 and photographed on May 1. 
Ami Quinard variety. 
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make up a desired quantity of spray, 
the growth-regulating compound will 
be carried uniformly throughout the 
spray solution. 

In making up small batches of 
spray for experimental work, a small 
hand creamer-type emulsifier was use- 
ful. The desired weighed amount of 
growth-regulating substance was first 
wetted with a small quantity of 
ninety-five per cent alcohol and then 
added to the desired measured volume 
of concentrated wax emulsion. This 
mixture was then run through the 
emulsifier three or four times before 
the addition of water to make up the 
spray to final volume. 

Spray application made with a hand 
sprayer or with a 3-gallon pressure 
knapsack sprayer was not so satis- 
factory as that made with a small 
motor-driven paint-type sprayer. The 
latter gave a more uniform coverage 
of wax on the cane with less spray 
runoff and less wastage of the spray 
material. 


B. Vapor-Treatment Method. 


At a gaseous concentration of one- 
third gram of growth substance per 
thousand cubic feet of treatment 
chamber, the vapors of three com- 
pounds, a-naphthylmethylacetate, 
a-naphthylethylacetate and a-naph- 
thylacetonitrile, were equally effective 
in preventing shoot development as 
the wax emulsion sprays containing 
these substances. When applied as 
vapor, the two acetate compounds 
were about equal in potency and 
slightly superior to the nitrile. The 
nitrile has the further disadvantage 
that upon vaporization a poisonous 
gas may be formed (cyanide gas). 
Both acetate growth substances have 
apparently been nontoxic to the op- 
erator after repeated exposure to the 
vapor, although in handling them, pro 
longed exposures at any one time have 
been avoided. 

It is desirable to have a fairly gas- 
tight room or container for treating 
plants by the vapor method. Although 
plants were treated effectively in a 
small room having two windows and 
a doorway sealed with putty, in all 
carefully controlled tests hermetically 
sealed containers were used. 

A simple method of treating plants 
with growth-regulating substance va- 
pors was to place the plants in the 
gastight room or treatment chamber, 
together with a small hot plate and 
a fan. A carefully weighed amount 
of the growth-regulating substance 
dissolved in ninety-five per cent grain 
alcohol was then placed in a shallow 
pan and set on the hot plate. The 
room was then sealed, the fan turned 
on and heat applied until the alcoholic 
solution of growth-regulating sub- 
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stance was completely vaporized. 
After the treatment period the plants 
were returned to the common storage 
room. 

Three closely interrelated factors 
are of importance in applying the va- 
por treatment to rose plants. These 
factors are the concentration of 
growth-regulating substance vapor, 
the temperature of the room during 
treatment and the length of time that 
the plants are exposed to the vapor. 

Tests with growth-regulating sub- 
stance vapor conducted over a wide 
range of concentration and under 
varying conditions indicated that one- 
third gram of compound vaporized 
for each thousand cubic feet of air 
space was the most reliable concen- 
tration to use. It was found that, 
with this amount of either a-naph- 
thylmethylacetate, a-naphthylethyla- 
cetate or a-naphthylacetonitrile ap- 
plied early in January, one hour of 
vapor treatment at 70 to 75 degrees 
was sufficient to cause almost com- 
plete control of shoot growth in plants 
subsequently held in common storage 
until May 1. Similar results were 
obtained with plants treated at a 
temperature of 40 to 45 degrees when 
the vapor treatment was extended to 
a minimum of four hours, while with 
a concentration of one-third gram 
per thousand cubic feet applied at 
32 to 36 degrees, a minimum of six- 
teen hours of treatment was necessary 
to control shoot growth adequately 
throughout the storage period. Plants 
that did not receive growth-regulating 
substance treatment and that were 
stored in the same common storage 
room over the same period produced 
an average of sixty-six shoots per 
plant, many of which were from four 
to twelve inches long (figure 2). 


Judging from the foregoing results, 
the vapor treatment can be effectively 
applied over a wide range of tempera- 
ture conditions, provided that both the 
proper amount of growth-regulating 
substance is vaporized and an ade- 
quate length of treatment period is 
allowed. As a caution, however, it 
should be mentioned that the afore- 
mentioned compounds vaporized at a 
concentration of one-half gram per 
thousand cubic feet applied at 70 to 
75 degrees for sixteen hours resulted 
in severe plant damage. On the other 
hand, at a concentration of one-tenth 
gram per thousand cubic feet, the 
vapors of these substances applied at 
32 degrees, with a short treatment 
period of one hour, caused the plants 
to be stimulated, so that they pro- 
duced more shoots in storage than the 
untreated plants. 


Cane loss from molds was markedly 
less severe (three per cent vs. forty- 


Figure 2.—Effect of growth-regulating substange vapor. 
B. Treated January 6 with one-third gram of a-naphthylemethylacetate per thousand 
cubic feet. Both lots stored in common storage January 7 and photographed on May 1. 
Ami Quinard variety. 


six per cent) with the plants treated 
with growth-regulating substance than 
the untreated plants during storage. 
Evidence was obtained which sug- 
gested that treatment with one-third 
gram per thousand cubic feet of 
a-naphthylmethylacetate was mildly 
fungicidal. However, the fact that 
the treated plants developed little or 
no shoot growth on which molds could 
become established would account for 
much of the freedom of mold damage 
found on these plants. 

Treatments with growth-regulating 
substance gave best results with plants 
having mature canes at the time of 
vapor application. Immature plants, 
as indicated by the presence of suc- 
culent canes and in some cases leaves, 
not only were more readily injured 
by vapor treatment, but shoot growth 
was more difficult to control than in 
the use of plants of comparable size 





A. Untreated plants. 


which were visually more mature. 

In practice, the matter of choice of 
method of application, whether by 
sprays or by vapor, no doubt will 
arise. Both methods have proved sat- 
isfactory, and each may have certain 
advantages over the other. For in- 
stance, some rosarians may object to 
the presence of wax on the plants 
and may therefore prefer vapor treat- 
ment, which leaves no visible spray 
residue. On the other hand, in apply- 
ing the vapor treatment it may be 
necessary to move the plants to a 
special treatment room, which may 
run up the labor costs, as well as ex- 
pose the plants to drying conditions. 
Excessive drying should be avoided 
insofar as possible. The necessary 
equipment that is already available 
may also be a factor in deciding which 
method to use. 

Upon removal from storage (April 
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15 to May 1), a number of lots of 
both treated and untreated plants 
were potted in soil and placed in the 
greenhouse, while similar lots were 
planted in the field. Detailed records 
were kept on these plants to deter- 
mine what effects might show up 
after the storage treatment. 


Growth after Storage. 


Plants that were moved to the field 
somewhat late (May 1) showed a 
striking benefit from treatment in 
storage. The treated plants became 
established much more quickly than 
the untreated plants. At the end of 
two weeks the former averaged 131.7 
new roots per plant, while the latter 
had barely started new root growth, 
having but 1.7 new roots per plant. 
This difference in root formation ac- 
counts for the better survival of plants 
in the treated than in the untreated 
lots (100 per cent vs. sixty-five per 
cent), as well as for a much greater 
amount of top growth per plant that 
took place throughout the growing 
season. The treated plants averaged 
21.7 flowers per plant as compared 
with 9.3 flowers per plant, many of 
which were extremely short-stemmed, 
on the untreated lots (figure 3). 

Little difference in root and shoot 
growth between the treated and un- 
treated lots was found in those plants 
potted in rich soil and growing in the 
greenhouse, where temperature and 
the moisture content of the soil and 
air could be regulated. In most in- 
stances the treated plants were slower 
in starting shoot growth and the un- 
treated plants made an initial flush 
of growth that was much greater. 
After from two to three weeks in the 
greenhouse, however, both lots were 
much alike. 

All of the foregoing discussion is 


concerned with plants that were giv- 
en the optimum treatment and stored 
continuously in common storage. For 
comparative purposes, similarly treat- 
ed and untreated lots of rosebushes 
were stored during the same period 
in a mechanically refrigerated room 
at 32 degrees. Although treatment 
with growth-regulating substance did 
not appear to be advantageous during 
the period of cold storage at 32 de- 
grees, since the untreated plants were 
kept dormant by the low tempera- 
ture, upon field planting May 1 the 
treated plants produced much more 
root and shoot growth and more flow- 
ers of better quality than untreated 
plants. Therefore, even with plants 
that are to be stored in cold storage, 
treatment with growth-regulating sub- 
stances appears to be worth while 
from the standpoint of the consumer. 


Varietal Response. 


Considerable variation exists among 
rose varieties in the ease with which 
they start growth and the degree of 
shoot development that is made under 
the same storave conditions. Like- 
wise, tests conducted with fifteen va- 
rieties indicated that all of them do 
not respond equally well to the same 
treatment with growth-regulating sub- 
stance applied to prevent shoot 
growth. Varieties of the polyantha 
type, such as Chatillon Rose, Topaz 
and Poulsen’s Yellow, were most diff- 
cult to control and made some shoot 
growth in treatments that gave com- 
plete control with varieties of hybrid 
tea, such as Ami Quinard, Editor 
McFarland, Edith Nellie Perkins, 
Etoile de Hollande, Girona, Margaret 
McGredy, Radiance, Radio and Ra- 
mon Bach. The varieties Duquesa de 
Penaranda and Golden Dawn were 
extremely susceptible to cane injury 
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Figure 3.—Field planting of Ami Quinard rosebushes used in storage tests. 


A. Treated and stored in common storage. 
C.. Untreated, stored in common storage. 


degrees). 
Photograph taken October 6. 


B. Untreated, stored in cold storage (32 
All lots field-planted May 5. 
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from growth-regulating substances, 
while Guinee, a climbing variety, was 
extremely resistant to injury and not 
dificult in control of shoot growth, 

In relation to the nursery practice 
of placing a number of plant species 
in the same storage room with roses, 
it was of interest to note that the 
vegetative buds of apple, pear, peach, 
cherry, mock orange, Japanese maple 
and persimmon were also inhibited by 
treatments effective on rose. These 
tests were not extensive enough to 
warrant a recommendation regarding 
the use of growth-regulating substance 
to control shoot growth of these 
plants. However, untreated plants 
did not appear to be adversely af- 
fected when placed in the same stor- 
age room with rosebushes that had 
been previously treated with growth- 
regulating substances. 





IN COUNTRY’S SERVICE, 
HOMER L. GREENWOOD, for- 


merly of the Inter-State Nurseries, 
Hamburg, Ia., is in the army, receiv- 
ing technical training in aviation at 
the Stevens hotel, Chicago. 


JOHN BLOOM, formerly con- 
struction engineer with the Charles 
Fiore Nurseries, Prairie View, IIl., 
left November 14 for Tennessee, 
where he is in civilian service with 
the army engineers corps. 


WALDO HUGHART, son of 
H. F. Hughart, of Hughart & Sons, 
Hamel, Minn., recently enlisted in 
the army air corps. John Hughart, 
a grandson, is in the marines, and a 
daughter, Dorothy Hughart, is in the 
WAAC. 


TRANSFER has been announced 
of First Lieut. Ralph C. Griffing 
from Camp Joseph T. Robinson, 
Ark., to duty as assistant professor 
of military science and tactics at Mis- 
sissippi State College, Starkville, 
Miss. He began active service as a 
reserve officer in the autumn of 1941, 
before which he was active with his 
father in the operation of the Grif- 
fng Nurseries, Beaumont, Tex. 


A CABLE last month to his par- 
ents reported that Technical Staff 
Sergeant Harold J. Roberts, son of 
Harry J. Roberts, of the Roberts 
Nursery Co., Dansville, N. Y., had 
arrived safely at his destination over- 
seas. Harold is a pharmacist, a grad- 
uate of the University of Buffalo. 
His older brother, Captain William 
G. Roberts, M.D., is now at the in- 
duction center at Buffalo, N. Y., in 
charge of examining air cadets for 
the service. He is a graduate of the 
University of Buffalo medical college. 
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What’s New in War Control Orders 


LOW MILEAGE ALLOWED 
ON TRUCK CERTIFICATES. 


Some nurserymen have already 
received their certificates of war 
necessity, required for the operation 
of all commercial motor vehicles 
beginning December 1, and the 
mileage allowed for gasoline ration- 
ing has been discouragingly low in 
some instances. Even those who 
showed a considerable reduction in 
mileage in 1942 over 1941 have 
been subjected to severe cuts for 
1943. 

Since thirty days must elapse after 
the date appearing on the certificate 
before the operator is able to file 
appeal with the nearest district field 
office of the division of motor trans- 
port, ODT, it is too early to learn 
what relief can be obtained by the 
nurseryman whose mileage has been 
reduced to the point where cus- 
tomary operations are impossible. 

The question has been raised 
more vehemently by florists, be- 
cause they need the gasoline for 
Christmas deliveries and early relief 
is important. In that field the cer- 
tificates of war necessity showed 
allowances varying from twenty per 
cent to 100 per cent of the mileage 
requested. Those florists who were 
cut to the lower figure in some 
cases would not be able to operate 
their trucks as much as a citizen 
could run his passenger car on an 
“A” ration book. 

From ODT headquarters it has 
been learned that the low allowances 
were, in some instances, the result 
of errors in filling out the applica- 
tions made by the operators, or in- 
complete or inaccurate responses to 
the questions. If the application 
showed that trucks were going out 
loaded only to twenty-five or fifty 
per cent of capacity, the mileage 
allowance may have been cut pro- 
portionately, to induce full load- 
ing. In some cases capacity figures 
were given on a _ tonnage basis, 
whereas a capacity basis on cubic 
feet would have been more accurate 
for the type of merchandise carried. 
If you feel that an injustice has 
been done, consultation with local 
ODT administrators is recom- 
mended. If errors were made in 
the application, perhaps a revised 
computation will bring relief. Other- 
wise, appeals can be made thirty 
days after the date of certificate. 

The booklet of instructions each 
truck operator received contains in- 


structions for filing an appeal. It 
must be accompanied by informa- 
tion for a period of seven days with- 
in the foregoing 30-day period cov- 
ering (1) origin and destination of 
each trip, (2) miles operated on each 
trip, (3) total units of freight car- 
ried on each trip, (4) commodity 
transported and use to be made of 
it and (5) maximum capacity of 
vehicle for commodity transported 
each trip. 





TEMPORARY GAS RATIONS. 


A provision for granting temporary 
gasoline rations to trucks for which 
certificates of war necessity have not 
been issued has been announced by 
the Office of Price Administration. 
Operators who have applied for, but 
have not received certificates may 
apply at their local rationing boards 
for T rations, on this temporary 
basis, for the amount of gasoline they 
estimate they will require through 
December 31. 

Any gallonage so provided will 
later be deducted from the gallonage 
allowed by the ODT on the certificate 
of war necessity. 

Temporary rations also will be 
granted to operators of commercial 
motor vehicles whose certificates con- 
tain clerical or other errors obvious 
on the face of the certificate. 

The ODT has announced that the 
holder of a temporary ration or any 
holder of an ODT certificate who is 
dissatisfied with the amount of gaso- 
line that has been allowed him may 
apply to his ODT district office for 
a revised certificate. 

Effective date of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation's mileage ration- 
ing program for commercial motor 
vehicles was postponed from Novem- 
ber 15 to December 1. 





TAX ON FREIGHT. 


Among the new taxes imposed 
by the revenue bill recently passed 
by Congress is one of three per 
cent on freight, effective December 
1 on all forms of transportation. 

The tax must be considered as a 
freight rate increase which cannot 
be passed on, rather than as a tax 
which can, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced November 
22 

The ruling means that the seller 
will absorb the new tax under some 
pricing systems and the buyer under 
others. Where the pricing is on a 


delivered price basis, for example, 
the seller will absorb the tax. In 
cases where the price is F.O.B. pro- 
ducer’s establishment, on the other 
hand, the buyer will absorb the cost. 


“FREEZE” FARM WORKERS. 


Brigadier General Lewis B. Her- 
shey, selective service director, has 
announced that men deferred as es- 
sential farm workers must get ap- 
proval of their draft boards if they 
wish to leave their jobs or else be 
classified as available for immediate 
military service. This applies to mar- 
ried men with children as well as to 
all others and is effective immedi- 
ately. 

In addition to ordering local boards 
to reclassify men who quit essential 
farm work without advance notice, 
the instructions forbade the boards 
to release any farm-deferred men “for 
voluntary enlistment in either land 
or naval forces.” 

General Hershey's action also 
cleared the way for classification of 
farms themselves so as to distinguish 
“essential” from “nonessential” farms. 
Asserting that farm workers would 
“not lose their deferment if they 
change from one ‘necessary’ farm job 
to another or from one ‘necessary’ 
farm to another of the same nature,” 
his announcement added: 

“But if the deferred farm worker 
seeks to move from his ‘necessary’ 
farm to a job in industry or on a non- 
necessary farm or elsewhere, he must 
first obtain the permission of his local 
board.” 

Two new classifications were set 
up for deferred farm workers. Those 
with dependent wives, children or 
other grounds for dependency will be 
put in class 3-C and those without de- 
pendency grounds in class 2~C. Those 
engaged on a part-time basis on “war- 
essential farms and farm jobs” and 
those “seasonally or temporarily en- 
gaged” will not be eligible for de- 
ferment. 








NO FARM WAGE CEILING. 


Review of the wage situation be- 
cause of the freeze order of the di- 
rector of economic stabilization, James 
F. Byrnes, in the preceding issue of 
the American Nurseryman stated 
that agricultural wages had been 
placed under the control of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Report that the ceiling on agricul- 
tural wages had been lifted for the 
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time being was contained in a sum- 
mary of actions released by the Office 
of Economic Stabilization, November 
13, containing the following: 

“The ceiling is being lifted from 
agricultural wages for the time being, 
until the Secretary of Agriculture 
can determine (1) the effect of farm 
wages on farm production in the more 
critical farm labor shortage areas, and 
(2) where increases in farm wages 
may threaten to cause an increase in 
the price ceilings on farm products. 

“This was done because agricultural 
wages in general are substandard, be- 
cause we face a serious problem in 
holding and, if possible, increasing 
the supply of farm labor, and because 
most agricultural employers employ 
fewer than eight workers—employers 
with not more than that number of 
workers already have been exempted 
by the War Labor Board.” 

Feasible control of farm wages with- 
out the peril of inflation has been a 
problem for which the best minds at 
Washington have not found a solu- 
tion. To meet the shortage of farm 
labor, Secretary Wickard had previ- 
ously made public a 6-point program: 
(1) To retain as many experienced 
managers as possible on the farms; 
(2) to provide organized transporta- 
tion of workers from areas of relative 
surplus to areas of shortages; (3) to 
train inexperienced workers; (4) to 
use larger numbers of women and 
young people; (5) to do more re- 
cruiting for industries in the cities 
and less on the farms; (6) to utilize 
more fully the under-employed on the 
farms. Meanwhile action on agricul- 
tural wages has been deferred. 





CONVERTED CARS. 


Owners of passenger cars are not 
eligible for certificates of war neces- 
sity unless “the vehicle has under- 
gone a genuine structural change, 
reasonably permanent in nature, 
which makes it likely that property, 
rather than passengers, will be car- 
ried,” the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation has announced. 

Moreover, the owner must estab- 
lish the fact that his business or occu- 
pation requires the use of a property- 
carrying vehicle, rather than a pas- 
senger-carrying one, in order to qual- 
ify fully for a certificate. 

“Merely painting the windows of 
a vehicle, or removing seat cushions, 
or removing a door, or attaching a 
towing device ‘to the axle of the ve- 
hicle does not make it a commercial 
vehicle,” John L. Rogers, director of 
the division of motor transport, said. 

Mr. Rogers made it clear that “if 
the vehicle is merely converted for 
the purpose of getting more gasoline, 


or for the purpose of avoiding turn- 
ing in idle tires under OPA regula- 
tions, and there is no bona fide trans- 
portation of property intended,” the 
application for a certificate will be 
denied by the ODT. 

Many of the persons attempting 
such conversions may be eligible for 
“C” ration coupon books, Mr. Rogers 
pointed out. In such instances there 
would be no advantage in obtaining 
a certificate of war necessity. 

“Some people also are converting 
their passenger vehicles in the mis- 
taken belief that they may be in a 
better position to secure tires and re- 
cap service,” Mr. Rogers said. “These 
persons also are misinformed. Mere 
possession of a certificate of war ne- 
cessity is no guarantee that an opera- 
tor of a commercial motor vehicle 
will be given tires.” 

Commercial motor vehicle opera- 
tors, in addition to having a valid 
certificate of war necessity, must be 
in one of the eligible classes in the 
Office of Price Administration's tire 
rationing regulations to be eligible 
for tires or recap service. 

“Most vehicles that would be con- 
verted by a salesman, or for the pur- 
pose of light delivery, are not eligible 
for tires as commercial vehicles,” Mr. 
Rogers stated. 

Applications for certificates for 
converted passenger cars are being 
returned to the ODT office for spe- 
cial examination before issuance of 
certificates for such vehicles. 

Among the types of passenger cars, 
used for transporting property, which 
may be eligible for “C” mileage un- 
der OPA gasoline rationing regula- 
tion are “passenger automobiles used 
by a farmer for transportation of 
farm products and necessary sup- 
plies between a farm and wholesale 
or retail establishment, a public mar- 
ket, a shipping point or another 
farm.” 





INSECTICIDE SUPPLIES. 


“Victory gardeners can expect ade- 
quate supplies of insecticides for the 
1943 season,” read a statement made 
last month by Warren H. Moyer, in 
charge of insecticide and fungicides, 
chemicals branch, War Production 
Board. 

“While the supply of rotenone, 
one of the most popular materials 
for garden insecticides, is increasingly 
scarce because of interruption of im- 
ports and increased military needs,” 
he said, “the present conservation or- 
der (M-133) still permits use of 
rotenone in insecticides for small gar- 
dens. Rotenone supplies will be de- 
cidedly limited during 1943 and every 
effort must be made to substitute less 
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scarce materials, such as nicotine sul- 
phate and cryolite, in the many cases 
where they will serve the purpose 
satisfactorily.” 

Detailed studies are being now 
made to review the entire insecticide 
supply and requirement situation, in- 
cluding available alternate materials, 
new developments and food produc- 
tion goals. 

The United States supply of rote- 
none is entirely imported, and ship- 
ments from the far east have been 
cut off. Producing countries acces- 
sible to us cannot meet our imme- 
diate needs, especially as two years 
are required to grow the plant from 
which rotenone is extracted. 

There are many essential civilian 
uses for rotenone which must be 
provided for in addition to military 
needs. For example, rotenone is the 
only known effective repellent for 
ticks, which transmit epidemics of 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever. Use 
for this purpose is a public health 
necessity. Certain essential food 
crops, because of their nature and 
the character of their insect pests, 
require rotenone insecticides. 

To be certain that these needs are 
filled, some less essential uses must 
be curtailed. For many crops, nico- 
tine sulphate can be used. Cryolite 
or arsenicals can also be substituted 
in some cases. “In recommending 
substitute insecticides, special consid- 
eration is being given to the needs 
of victory gardeners as well as the 
smaller growers because of their con- 
tribution to needed food supply, the 
desirability of providing nonpoison- 
ous insecticides for them and their 
contribution to the over-all agricul- 
tural labor requirements,” read the 
statement. 

At meetings recently held at Wash- 
ington and San Francisco, representa- 
tives of WPB, the Department of 
Agriculture, state experiment stations 
and the insecticide industry agreed 
that some further curtailment of the 
use of rotenone is unavoidable, but 
that no alarm need be felt because of 
the supply of effective substitutes 
which will be available. It was gen- 
erally brought out in these meetings 
that flexibility must be maintained 
in rotenone control and distribution, 
so that essential needs can be met 
most readily. 





PRICING INSECTICIDES. 


The retail trade and services divi- 
sion of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has issued retailers’ bulletin 
4RTD 34 on “How to Price Agri- 
cultural Insecticides and Fungicides.” 
The bulletin describes simple steps 
for retailers to determine the legal 
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maximum price for any agricultural 
insecticide or fungicide which they 
carried during the 12-month period 
ended March 31, 1942, as well as 
methods for determining the price on 
items not so carried. Readers who 
wish to obtain copies of the bulletin 
should request them of their regional 
or state OPA offices. 





MAY RAISE FERTILIZER 
CEILING TO MIX OILSEED. 


Present price ceilings on fertilizer, 
frozen at levels of February 16 to 20, 
1942, may be raised by approximately 
eight per cent shortly to cover in- 
creased costs of nitrogen and trans- 
portation since that base period, the 
Office of Price Administration an- 
nounced last month. 

A new price regulation, effecting 
this adjustment by fertilizer produc- 
tion areas according to the increased 
costs in each area, probably will be 
issued soon. 

The fertilizer industry now is cov- 
ered by maximum price regulation 
135 for mixed fertilizer, superphos- 
phate and potash sold at retail; max- 
imum price regulation 108 for nitrate 
of soda, sulphate of ammonia and 
cyanamide at retail, and the general 
maximum price regulation, whose 
March, 1942, ceilings apply to sales 
of other fertilizers at retail. The gen- 
eral maximum price regulation also 
covers all wholesale transactions for 
fertilizers and materials, except sul- 
phate of ammonia. Wholesale prices 
of the latter are controlled by maxi- 
mum price regulation 205. 

Allocation of low-priced sources of 
chemical nitrogen to war industries 
subjects the fertilizer industry to 
additional expense in turning to sub- 
stitutes, such as oilseed meals, for 
essential nitrogen. Advance disclo- 
sure of the proposed price adjustment 
is made to encourage fertilizer manu- 
facturers to proceed with mixing 
operations, using all available sources 
of nitrogen. Thus, the 1943 output 
of essential food, feed and fiber crops 
will not be limited by a fertilizer 
shortage. 

The fertilizer price adjustment will 
raise farmer-user cost, but will be 
reflected in larger commodity yields 
and thus increase income from his 
farm produce, OPA argued. 


Synthetic nitrogen solutions—the 
industry’s least expensive source of 
nitrogen—have been taken from fer- 
tilizers and diverted to the direct 
war effort. Consequently, it has be- 
come necessary to obtain nitrogen 
from other sources, so far as possible. 
The expected oilseed meal output is 
greater than the normal requirement 
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Sherwood’s Lining-out Junipers 


The following are a few of the Junipers listed in our 1942-43 descriptive 
wholesale catalogue. All are in first-class condition for field planting. Prices 
are amazingly low for quality stock. 

Prices quoted include shipping cost to all points in the United States. 
No packing charge. 

Juniperus chinensis pfitzeriana (Pfitzer Juniper) 
This well known juniper can scarcely be excelled for terrace and mass plant- 


ing. Upright training gives it a very individual habit of growth and greater 
range of landscape uses. It is hardy and a rapid, vigorous grower and thrives 


under adverse conditions of soil and climate. It has a fine green foliage, which + 


with a little pruning forms a dense mass. Broadly spreading, reaching in 
older trees a diameter of 20 to 25 feet. Probably the most universal favorite 
of all junipers of its type. 

Per 100 Per 1000 


10 to 12 inches, once transplanted... ..........e00055 $11.00 $ 88.00 
12 to 15 inches, once transplanted. ..............6055 13.00 104.00 
15 to 18 inches, once transplanted............+6+0055 15.00 120.00 


Juniperus Contorta 
A creeping juniper of very decided merit. Foliage bears some resemblance to 
both Koster Red Cedar and Tamarix Savin Juniper. Height not exceeding 
2 feet. A strong, vigorous plant and a medium rapid grower. The numerous 
low spreading branches are densely clad with pleasing foliage. A juniper that 
will give certain satisfaction where a prostrate type is.desired. 
Per z00 Per 1000 


10 to 12 inches, once transplanted..............0s065 $11 $ 88.00 
12 to 15 inches, once transplanted..............6s5:s 13.00 104.00 
15 to 18 inches, once transplanted...............5..5. 15.00 120.00 


Juniperus horizontalis (Creeping Juniper) 
Procumbent, with trailing, spreading branches well filled with foliage, form- 
ing a compact mat in mature plants. Foliage is charming steel-blue the year 
around, almost cypress-like in texture somewhat resembling the Waukegan 
Juniper. Native Nova Scotia to British Columbia and south to New York. 
Very hardy. Valuable as a ground cover in exposed situations and in sandy 
and rocky soil, combining as it does delightful qualities of color, foliage, habit 
of growth and hardiness. 
Per 100 Per 1000 
10 to 12 inches, once transplanted..:.............«6. $11.00 $ 88.00 
12 to 15 inches, once transplanted................... 13.00 104.00 
15 to 18 inches, once transplanted................6+. 15.00 120.00 


Juniperus sabina tamariscifolia (Tamarix Savin Juniper) 

Color a bright, cheerful, bluish green throughout the year, symmetrical and 
compact in form and growth, not over 18 inches high. Hardy and one of the 
finest of creeping varieties. Decidedly ornamental in almost ary planting. 

Per 100 Per 1000 

8 to 10 inches, once transplanted................... $10.00 $ 80.00 

10 to 12 inches, once transplanted................... 11.00 88.00 

12 to 15 inches, once transplanted...............6..- 13.00 104.00 


Juniperus virginiana kosteri (Koster Red Cedar) 
A creeping juniper with soft green and extremely dense foliage. Forms a 
full, perfect mound 2 to 3 feet high and wide-spreading, Very rapid grower. Very 
hardy. The most perfectly shaped semi-creeping juniper that we know of 
and one of the most attractive. Grows into remarkably fine specimen plants. 
Per 100 Per 1000 
8 to 10 inches, once transplanted................... $10.00 $ 80.00 
10 to 12 inches, once transplanted................... 11.00 88. 
12 to 15 inches, once transplanted.............. «++. 18.00 104.00 


£= Sherwood Nursery Co. 


EVERGREENS — Propagators and Growers 


141 S. E. 65th Avenue 
y, PORTLAND - OREGON 


Remember, Sherwood Nursery, Co. pays the shipping cost on lining-out stock to 
all points in the United States. No packing charge. Now is the time to plant 
lining-out stock to prepare for the reconstruction period which will follow the war. 
Money so invested is certajn to bring gratifying results to the buyer. 


Write today for 1943 Wholesale trade list. 
























NORWAY SPRUCE TRANSPLANTS 
For Christmas Decorations 


Bushy, sheared, twice transplanted 
Per 10 Per 100 
SOG BD Bilin dcecccced $2.00 $18.00 
18 to 24 ims.........+. 3.00 24.00 
Immediate delivery. Fresh dug. 
Pre-Storage Specials in Shrubs—Liners 
Japanese Barberry, 6 to 9 ins., seedlings, 

$8.00 per 1000; $65.00 per 10,000. 
Per 1000 

Regel Privet (true from cuttings) 

6 to 9 ins., transpl............-. a 
Deutzia Gracilis, 

4 to 8 ins, transpl............. 27.50 
Lonicera belia albida, 10 to 18 ins. 22.00 
Viburnum tana, 

3 to 6 ime., SBIGE..ccccccccccses 22.50 

Add 10 per cent for hundred lots. 
Write for complete list. Cash with order. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


Scotch Grove, Iowa 











RHUS COTINUS 


3 t04 ft, $3. 79 per 10; $39.00 per 100 
4105 ht 4,25 per 10; 40.00 per 100 











in Oct. 1 issue. Send for catalogue. 
1L.E. ILGENFRITZ SONS CO. 
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for livestock feeding. Ordinarily, 
seed meals are too expensive for ex- 
tensive fertilizer use. However, the 
present nitrogen shortage justified 
the action being taken to enable con- 
sumers to obtain some plant food 
from this available source. 

Most mixers in the north have 
been holding back, realizing that the 
prices prevailing on such articles as 
soybean meal, peanut, cottonseed and 
linseed meals were entirely too high. 
Heretofore fertilizer manufacturers 
had been dependent upon such mate- 
rials as tankage, blood and nitroge- 
nous materials, but since shipments 
from South America have been 
sharply curtailed because of a short: 
age of steamer space, domestic output 
of these products has proved to be 
insufficient to take care of the de- 
mand. It is believed that the exten’ 
sion of ceiling prices on complete fer’ 
tilizers will allow manufacturers to 
meet the prices prevailing on vege- 
table meals. 





PAY ROLL SAVINGS BONDS. 


Employers who are giving their 
time and effort to the furtherance 
of pay roll savings systems are going 
far to insure the success of the vol- 
untary plan for selling war savings 
bonds. The voluntary sales plan, as 
opposed to compulsory savings, is 
based upon the American principle 
of free enterprise—of selling a prod- 
uct to a customer who is willing to 
buy it. It demonstrates, moreover, 
that business methods are the best 
way of getting our big job done and 
that private organizations and indi- 
viduals can cooperate with the gov- 
ernment in the accomplishment of 
this task. 

There is a patriotic motive in- 
volved, too, in voluntary buying. 
Putting their money into war savings 
bonds is the only way open to many 
Americans for giving assistance in 
the fight against the Axis. To take 
from them the ability to do this vol- 
untarily would deprive them of an 
important outlet for pent-up patriot- 
ism. This is evidenced by numerous 
instances of people who speed up 
their bond buying when the entrance 
into active service of some relative 
or friend brings to those at home a 
fuller realization of what the armed 
forces are doing. 

Business firms which are becoming 
issuing agents for series E bonds are 
not only helping this genuinely 
American plan of selling war savings 
bonds, but are placing the firm’s 
name before the public as an unselfish 
contributor to the war effort and an 
integrate factor in our national 
strength. 
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Victory Tax Outlined 


VICTORY TAX. 


The Treasury Department has esti- 
mated that approximately 50,000,000 
persons will have to pay the new five 
per cent victory tax, to be levied after 
January 1, 1943, on all income above 
$12 per week, or $624 per year. In 
the case of salaries and wages, it will 
be deducted by the employer from 
pay checks or envelopes. 


The Treasury Department ex- 
plained that in the case of wages, 
salaries, interest and dividends the 
new victory tax will be on gross in- 
comes above the minimum of $624. 
However, in the case of rents and 
money from business, professional 
and farm sources, the tax will be only 
on net incomes above the $624 min- 
imum. This means that a person in 
business for himself will be allowed 
to deduct expenses of producing his 
income. 

This is the first time that income 
taxes will be collected at the source. 
Employers will be required to give 
employees a yearly statement cover- 
ing collections and will transmit 
copies to the collectors of internal 
revefiue to be used as records. 

Taxpayers will not make returns 
for the victory tax until 1944, and 
there will be no reference to this tax 
on the regular income tax forms for 
use in reporting 1942 incomes 

The act provides that the govern- 
ment shall return to the taxpayer 
after the war forty per cent of the 
tax, up to $1,000, in the case of mar- 
ried people; twenty-five per cent of 
the tax, up to $500, for a single 
person, and two per cent of the tax, 
up to $100, for each dependent. 

As an alternative, the taxpayer 
may elect to use these credits by de- 
ducting from his income tax the 
amount he has spent in paying pre- 
miums on life insurance in force 
September 1, 1942, in paying debts 
outstanding on the same date and in 
purchasing United States bonds. Of 
course, he may make these deductions 
only to the extent of his credits. 

In that event the credits will be 
claimed for 1943 when the first gross 
individual income tax returns are 
made out in 1944, covering 1943 in- 
come. 

Under that plan, the taxpayer 
would list in the 1944 tax return on 
1943 income his payments on debt, 
insurance premiums and purchases of 
government obligations. He then 
would deduct this amount, up to the 


total of his postwar credit, from the 
amount of income taxes he owed. If 
the amount of his credit exceeded his 
tax debt, the treasury would give him 
a refund. 

Of course, if the taxpayer did not 
consume his credits in this way, they 
would accumulate until the end of 
the war. Then they would be applied 
against income taxes due the govern- 
ment, and the balance, if any, would 
be refunded to the taxpayer. In 
either case, there would be no reduc- 
tion in the amount of victory tax de- 
ducted from wages and salaries by 
an employer. 

The taxpayer makes his own pay- 
ments on insurance, debt and bond 
purchases, and must be prepared to 
offer proof in the form of receipts 
and memoranda that he has made 
these transactions. 

As an example, a single man mak- 
ing $3,000 a year would have a regu- 
lar income tax of $431, according to 
the simplified return form's table. 
His victory tax would amount to five 
per cent on $2,376 ($3,000 less the 
exemption of $624) or $118.80. 


Even if he makes payments on 
debts, buys bonds or pays insurance 
premiums totaling $700 in 1943 he is 
allowed a credit of only $29.70 
(twenty-five per cent of his victory 
tax of $118.80). He can pay his full 
income tax of $431 and collect his 
credit of $29.70 against the victory 
tax after the war, or else he can de- 
duct the $29.70 from the $431 he 
owes the government on 1943 in- 
come, which would make his income 
tax due the government $401.30. 





TAX DEDUCTION FOR 
SALARIES PAID SOLDIERS. 


May a corporation continue to pay 
his usual salary to one of its officers 
now in the military service and de- 
duct such payment from its gross 
income for federal income tax pur- 
poses? 

In 1940 the income tax unit of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau stated the 
following: 

“In 1917 and 1918 many employ- 
ers adopted the practice of making 
such payments. At that time the 
question arose whether employers 
could deduct the amounts so paid 
from their gross income. It was 
held that salaries paid by employers 
to employees who were absent in 
the military or naval service or were 
serving the government in other ways 
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VW? BLUE LABEL DAHLIAS Ve 





The largest and most complete stock of standard garden, cut flower and exhibition dahlias in the world 


. 800,000 clumps... 


more than 3,000,000 divisions . . . 


prices ranging from 2c to 25c each. 


im hundreds of varieties, both new and old, at 


This stock is all grown by ourselves on our own farms, and is stored, processed and packed in our own 
frost-proof cellars. No better, no more reliable, no more satisfactory, stock can be obtained from any 
grower. We supply nearly all the leading seed and nursery houses of the great mid-west and believe it 
would be to your interest to investigate our product. For further details ask for the GENERAL TRADE 
EDITION of our Sales and Service Bulletin, DIG & DUNG. 


Popular Garden 
Line — 9 Collec- 
tions to retail at 
50c or more per 





box of six roots. 


CBexed 






Exhibition Line 
2 Collections to 
retail at $1 or more 





FOR per box of six 
COUNTER 
TRADE 


roots. 


The most sensational line of packaged dahlias ever offered. A line that certainly no jobber and prob- 


ably no other grower could possibly duplicate. Packed in uniform colored boxes . . 


. six roots in each box 


.. . the fastest selling line you ever stocked. Be sure to get your orders in early because demand for this 


item is always much greater than our supply. 


Bulletin. Write for your copy today. 


ee ee a hey 200 MM ee 


at a nominal compensation, but who 
intended to return at the conclusion 
of such service, were allowable de- 
ductions from gross income. (See 
article 108, regulations 45 [1920 edi- 
tion}, promulgated under the rev- 
enue act of 1918.) 

“The same rule will apply to sala- 
ries paid during the present emer- 
gency (Internal Revenue Bulletin 
1940-42-10453; I. T. 3417).” 

Although there can be no guaran- 
tee that the foregoing view will con- 
tinue to reflect the policy of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, there is no 
reason to apprehend that a reversal 
in policy is contemplated. 

It is important to note that the 
oficial opinion quoted above con- 
templated a general practice on the 
part of the employer to pay salaries 
to its employees in the service. For 
example, if a close corporation were 
to continue a salary payment of 
$1,000 a month to its treasurer, but 
would not pay the salary of a book- 
keeper who had been receiving $40 
a week and who was serving as a 
private, the bureau might hold that 
the corporation did not come within 
the facts upon which its 1940 opinion 
was based. 

It is not meant to suggest that a 
salary deduction will not be allowed 
for an officer of a corporation unless 


Full particulars in the RETAIL STORE EDITION of our 











BUXUS SEMP. WELLER 


(Weller’s Hardy Northern Type ) 
Only Boxwood proven hardy in 
Northern States for Twenty Years. 


Without Ball Per 10 Per 100 
6 to 8 ins. for hedging. $2.50 $20.00 
8 to 10 ins. for hedging 3.00 25.00 
10 to 12 ins. for win- 

dow boxes.......... 4.00 35.00 


Lining-out grade, l-yr., strong-rooted, 
3 to 6 ins., $7.50 per 100; $60.00 


per 1000 
6 to 8 ins., $10.00 per 10C; $85.00 
per 1000 
WELLER NURSERIES CO., Inc. 
Holland, Mich. 


Ask for our Perennial Catalogue. 


REMOVAL 
SALE 


We are obliged to vacate 142 
acres of land, where we are grow- 
ing a general line of Ornamental 
Nursery Stock. Also Lining-out 
and Mail-order Grades at prices 
far below the usual wholesale 
price. 


Send Us Your Want List. 


MAYWOOD NURSERY CO. 
Maywood, Ill. 

















the salaries of all its employees in 
the military service are also paid. The 
Internal Revenue Bureau has never 
laid down an “all or none” rule on 
that point. It may be wise, however, 
to recognize the possible limitations 
involved in the bureau's 1940 opin- 
ion and its susceptibility to a differ- 
ent interpretation under different 
sets of facts. 

One may also remember that it is 
still possible for corporations to cor- 
respond with their officials on busi- 
ness matters and to receive guidance 


or advice from them by mail. An 
officer of a corporation can well ren- 
der valuable service to his firm, war- 
ranting commensurate salary pay- 
ments, even though he may be a 
member of his country’s armed forces 
or serving as a dollar-a-year man. 





THE holiday gift package for the 
serviceman in camp, when twenty 
pounds or less, sent by express, will 
follow him, if before arrival he has 
been transferred elsewhere. 
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Experiences with Evening Primroses 


Several inquiries during the past 
year have prompted me to attempt 
a recapitulation of my experiences 
with evening primroses, but every 
time I have started, the thought of 
the confusion which exists in the 
genus, and of my own imperfect 
knowledge of the correct names, 
has deterred me. Farrer put it aptly 
when he wrote that “the family, 
its relationships and differences, is 
wrapped in impenetrable mystery, 
so that true, definite and finally es- 
tablished species are not by any 
means easy to come by in a group 
of plants as polymorphic as a range 
of clouds at sundown.” Confusion 
there was then, but since a group 
of American botanists has split the 
genus into pieces, the confusion has 
become turmoil. Therefore, if I do 
not speak your language, do not 
blame me; rather lay it to the fact 
that my meager store of botanical 
knowledge came to me before the 
“splitters” held their field day. With 
that out of the way, let us examine 
a few of the evening primroses. 


Although a few evening prim- 
roses commence to bloom in spring, 
they are essentially creatures of the 
summer. After the flush of spring 
color has passed, these plants come 
into their own, adding much, gen- 
erally in white or yellow, to the sum- 
mer scene. The term “white or yel- 
low” should not be made all-inclu- 
sive, however, for many which start 
out to be white take on pink tints 
with age, and some of the yellows 
may even be red before their days 
of beauty are over. The plants are 
usually thought of in connection 
with rock gardens, perhaps because 
they have had most publicity in 
that sphere, but there is something 
here for almost any sunny well 
drained spot in the garden. There 
seems to be much difference of opin- 
ion among writers on the subject 
as to the duration of the different 
species, some calling a plant annual 
which others consider perennial. 
That may well be caused by the 
various climates of the different 
writers, for I have found many 
kinds, because of their inability to 
stand a northern winter, to act as 
annuals in the open when they are 
really perennial if grown in a pro- 
tected frame or in pots indoors. 

That last observation applies to 
the South American, Oecnothera 


By C. W. Wood 


acaulis, which is also sold under 
name of Oe. taraxacifolia, a name 
which will be easily understood 
when one sees its long (six inches 
or more) dandelion-like leaves. Some 
of the literature speaks of it as be- 
ing sprawling, something it never 
is here in north Michigan, for those 
which stand our winters are quite 
stemless, the big (to three inches 
across) satiny flowers, first white and 
then deep pink, seeming to float on 
their slender tubes above the tuft of 
leaves. Where hardy, it should be a 
perennial joy to its owner, though I 
suspect it, like many of its kind, 
would prove rather short-lived there. 
In the north, it may, because it 
blooms the first year from seeds sown 
in early spring, be treated as an an- 
nual. 

The foregoing species belongs to 
the group hartmannia, among which 
there seems to be more than the 
usual amount of confusion. For in- 
stance, there is a yellow-flowered 
plant in the trade as O6e. acaulis 
aurea, which does not seem to be- 
long there at all, nor do I know 
where it should go. That makes 
little difference anyway, for there 
are other kinds of more value in 
its color class. Certainly, it is not 
the same as Burbank’s America, as 
some would have it, for the latter, 


as I understand it, has pure white 
flowers as much as five inches across. 
The last-named is a beautiful plant, 
blooming here from May until frost, 
on trailing branches. It is not hardy 
in this climate, though it may be 
carried over winter under a good 
mulch and may be propagated from 
cuttings of the stems in early spring. 

Were it not for its “hungry am- 
bition”, Oc. speciosa, another of 
the hartmannia section, would be 
near the head of the list as a border 
species. As it is, it is a really good 
plant for unconsidered places where 
the soil is light and the sun is hot. 
One must remember, though, that 
when happily placed it does have 
ambitions to possess the earth and 
will surely cause trouble by running 
around the garden, in and around 
and under one’s most cherished 
treasures. It grows here to a height 
of a foot or slightly more, produc- 
ing its pure white flowers, two or 
three inches across, for a long time 
in summer. Its flowers change to 
pink with age (twenty-four hours 
is old for an evening primrose). 
Variety rosea has a lively pink color 
from the time of opening. It is also 
of shorter stature. Both may be 
multiplied by division, preferably, 
I believe, in early spring. 

The Texan, Oc. tetraptera, has 





PHLOX =~ -:- 


Now Ready for Fall Shipment 


BLEEDING HEARTS 


NEW MORDEN’S HARDY LYTHRUM 





Write for our Fall Price List 





COMPLETE LINE OF HARDY 
NORTHERN-GROWN STOCK 
at 
WHOLESALE ONLY 








JEWELL NURSERIES, INC. 


Lake City, Minnesota 
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Picturing Buddiela plant in 6-inch band that has been 


pe up a year. Many other plants can be handled 
n this manner with these very er bands. Can 
be moved as necessary if those with bottoms are used. 


Pictured is a 
healthy, well 
developed 
carnation 
plant just 
lifted from 
the field and 
ready to 
bench. 


SAVE TIME and LABOR 


With your plants in these bands, time 
will be saved—in ety from cold- 
frame or greenhouse to field; in dig- 
ging plants for the salesroom or for 
shipping: in filling orders after the 
sale. 


SEND FOR 
FOLDER a 


Just how these 
Bands can help 
you is fully de- 
scribed. Glad to 
send you samples 
of any size band 
you want. Write. 


Be sure to write us 

for samples of 

sizes suitable for 
your work. 





tec 





spring, you will fin 
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The increasing demand for these Ball Better Plant Bands 
is clear evidence of their practical usefulness to every 
florist and nurseryman. You will find them ideal for plant- 
ing up roses, evergreens and other stock ready for lining 
out. For carrying your hardy perennials over into fall or 
d them valuable. 





TRANSPLANTING INSURANCE 


In these plant bands you have a means of greatly 
reducing your transplanting losses. Bands are easily 
removed as shown above leaving the fine, vigorous 


WEST CHICAGO 
HUINOIS 





root system undisturbed. 





little to recommend itself for this 
climate. It is not hardy, in the first 
place, and appears little more than 
a biennial at best. And it makes 
a rather sprawly mess, as it grows 
here, though it has never attained 
the height of two feet which it is 
said to do in its native land. I am 
glad it did not get that tall, for 
sprawling from that height it would 
have been more ungainly than it 
was. I remember with pleasure, 
however, the different color forms 
of variety childsi which were popu- 
lar in my youth and wonder if they 
were really as lovely as my mental 
picture makes them or if distance 
lends enchantment to a youthful 
pleasure. As I have not seen any 
of them for years, I suspect they 
are no longer in commerce. If they 
are, it might pay to revive them in 
a commercial way. As I remember 
now, we grew them in pots, though 
they may have been wintered in 
pots and spent the summer in the 
open. 

I think that Oe. caespitosa is my 
favorite of the large-flowered, low- 
growing evening primroses. That is 
true, no doubt, because of its sturdy 
constitution, which allows me to en- 
joy it without much fuss. Its beauty 
of flower (white, fading to pink, 
or pink in different forms), large 


(to three inches across) and quite 
stemless, and habit of blooming 
during June and July give it special 
value in my eyes. Although little 
more than a biennial or a short- 
lived perennial at best, it may be 
kept going in the garden by detach- 
ing the rosettes which appear at 
various distances from the plant and 
growing them on. It may be grown 
from seeds in a commercial way, 
when these are available. Like most 
of the night-blooming species from 
the west and southwest, it practical- 
ly never matures seeds here, lack- 
ing, I suppose, the fertilizing agent 
of its old home. Artificial fecunda- 
tion may be resorted to in that case 
or one may depend upon seeds from 
collectors. It is, according to ex- 
perience here, a plant of great pos- 
sibilities in the neighborhood nurs- 
ery. Although spoken of as a day 
bloomer, it is seldom open after 
10 a. m. here except in cloudy 
weather. 

One sometimes sees Oc. margi- 
nata and Oe. eximia mentioned in 
literature as being close to the next 
preceding, but differing in a few 
minor characters, including shape 
and hairiness of leaf. These dif- 
ferences, even if constant—which 
they have not been in material 
grown here—would be of little con- 





MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


E. S. Welch, Pres. - Est. 1875 - Shenandoah, lowa 
~ ~~~ Wholesale Only - - - - 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
Washington-grown 
APPLE—MAHALEB— MAZZARD 
PLUM — Americana and Myrobalan 


California-Grown ROSES 
LARGE ASSORTMENT IN BEST VARIETIES 
Winter and Spring 1943 only 











Large growers of FRUIT TREES, 
SMALL FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 

VINES and PERENNIALS. 


Send want list for prices. 
Ask for complete FALL TRADE LIST. 











SPECIALS 


Betula alba laciniata 
Oe Pirtccddbgneastosncat $0.75 
Pe Er iis ccanesexesnnsane 1.25 
See G5 Be Milideokoncens et 1.75 
Ce OS B90 Bihewicccsrcccs 2.50 
ae WR ov escdbidecans 3.00 
Write for our complete list of 
Overstocked Items. 
STORRS & HARRISON 
NURSERIES 
Painesville, Est. 1854 Ohio 
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cern to the gardener; so we may 
dismiss these two names as of no 
value in our present discussion. 

On the other hand, Oc. missouri- 
ensis is not only permanent and 
hardy, but it is a stay-at-home of 
real beauty which anyone can en- 
joy. I supposed that most gardeners 
with a liking for the spectacular 
would surely know and grow the 
plant, but observation tells me that 
not many are acquainted with it. 
If that is true of the gardens in your 
locality, you have an easily grown 
plant of instant appeal ready for 
your efforts. Starting with seeds 
next spring, you will have plants 
ready to make lax growths of two 
feet the next year and to keep up 
a steady production of large, satiny, 
yellow flowers throughout most of 
the summer. Its height of not to 
exceed ten inches fits it for a number 
of roles in the garden, including the 
adornment of dry sunny slopes in 
the rockery. 

I may have to change my order 
of preference among the evening 
primroses if Oe. lavandulaefolia con- 
tinues to act as it has during recent 
years. It spreads, to be sure, but 
rather conservatively, and its yellow 
flowers may not be so spectacular 
as some, but its more or less peren- 
nial nature, long period (June well 
into September) of flowering and 
pretty gray foliage cannot be ignored 
in an appraisal of the different kinds. 

Although O¢c. fruticosa, because 
it is more or less a weed in garden- 
ers’ eyes or confused with the weedy 
Oe. biennis, may be held in light 
esteem by some, it actually contains 
much good garden material. That is 
especially true of variety youngi, 
a compact bushy plant growing to 
a height of two feet, whose pale 
yellow flowers, shining over glossy 
leaves, are a conspicuous spectacle 
in the garden from June into Au- 
gust. This is perhaps the best of 
the older fruticosa forms, being 
more presentable and more tidy than 
most of the scraggly seedlings. It 
may be superseded, however, by the 
new Yellow River. Here the size 
of flower has been much increased 
and the stature reduced to about 
fifteen inches, making a more com- 
pact bush. The flowering period 
lasted through June and July last 
year in this garden. I have also 
been favorably impressed by the 
behavior of the new Illumination. 
Here the latter gets about a foot 
tall and produces its deep yellow 
flowers from June into August. It 
is a pleasing plant of a myriad uses. 

The sundrops, of which the next 
preceding, Oe. glauca and Oe. pu- 
mila are examples, have the advan- 


tage over most oenothera species of 
opening their flowers during the day. 
They also have the desirable charac- 
ter of being hardy in the north, 
where so many of the others need 
coddling to keep them over. The 
first two, O6ce. fruticosa and Oe. 
glauca, are quite similar from the 
garden standpoint, except for the 
glaucous leaves of the latter. That 
would give it an added charm in 
some gardeners’ eyes, though its 
rather small (an inch across) yel- 
low flowers might detract from its 
value. 

Oe. pumila appears to be a highly 
variable plant so far as height and 
growth habits are concerned, run- 
ning all the way from the 2-foot 
sundrops of eastern fields to a little 
trailer not over three inches tall 
which I had from a New England 
collector several years ago. The 
latter and no doubt other forms of 
low stature are attractive plants for 
the rock garden. They at least have 
the correct size for that purpose 
and their small yellow flowers all 
during late summer are always ac- 
ceptable to the gardener. 

I have purposely. saved Oe. ser- 
rulata, my favorite of the shrubby 
kinds, for the last. Here also we 
have a wide diversity of forms, vary 
ing from the two feet or more of 
some plains forms to eight inches 
or less of others and from the tiny 
yellow flowers of ordinary kinds to 
the silver-dollar size of one form I 
had from South Dakota. The last- 
named is about the best evening 
primrose I have ever seen—a bushy 
plant growing to a height of ten 
inches, clothed in narrow, slightly 
crinkled leaves and bearing from 
May well into August wavy-mar- 
gined, bright yellow flowers as large 
as a dollar. Here it is a splendid 
plant, hardy, long-lived, showy, easi- 





HOBBS 


APPLE, 1 and 2-yr., leading varieties. 
ELM—MOUNTAIN ASH—BIRCH, 
Cut-leaf Weeping—WHITE DOG- 
WOOD — GINKGO — NORWAY 
and SOFT MAPLE — PIN, RED, 
BURR and WHITE OAK—LOM- 
BARDY POPLAR —REDBUD — 
SWEET GUM — CRATAEGUS — 
THURLOW WILLOW. 
BARBERRY, Green and Red. 
BEAUTY BUSH. 

PRIVET, Amur and Ibota. 
EVERGREENS, up to 6 feet. 


C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 
Bridgeport Indiana 


Oldest and largest Nursery in Indiana 
Established 1875. 
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ly grown and highly attractive. It 
comes quite true from seeds. 





ASK EXPRESS SHIPPERS 
TO PROTECT FROM FROST. 


Because of the problems involved, 
Railway Express Agency is asking 
the cooperation of shippers of perish- 
able commodities in preventing dam- 
age in transit by frost during the 
winter months. 

A substantial volume of plants and 
flowers move by express from produc- 
ing to consuming centers, from De- 
cember to March. While adequate 
temperature control is possible dur- 
ing handling on trains and in express 
terminals, it is necessary that such 
shipments be hauled by motor vehi- 
cles or sleighs in cities and towns and 
during railroad movement be moved 
on station platform trucks between 
trains and depots. 


During these stages, it is not pos- 
sible to provide heated protection 
necessary when temperatures sud- 
denly drop below the freezing point. 
Frost damage can occur as soon as 
the 32 degrees freezing mark is 
reached. It does not take long expo- 
sure nor many degrees below freez- 
ing to cause serious damage. The 
hazard present especially in northern 
sections at this season is obvious. 
Some shipments originate in regions 
to the south where mild temperatures 
may prevail and enter zones of in- 


WE OFFER “% 


For Fall 1942 Delivery 


EVERGREENS 
Assorted, with a large stock of Py- 
ramidal Arborvitae and Pfitzer Juni- 
per, in grades. 





SHRUBBERY SHADE TREES 
BARBERRY 
3-yr. transplanted Red and Green 


APPLE, PEACH, CHERRY, 
and PEAR TREES 
IN ASSORTMENT. 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET 
1 and 2-yr. in grades. 


3-yr. ASPARAGUS PLANTS, etc. 
Write for trade list. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Maryland 











“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENT 
38 So. Elm St. P. O. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
Representing 
Adams Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 

Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 

A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 
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THEY'RE COUNTING 


ON YOU! 


*To grow full-flavored, per- 
fectly formed fruit on their 
property is the enchanting 
goal of thousands of ama- 
teur home gardeners. To 
assure their success is to 
cultivate these beginners 
into regular business for 
you. 


Stock properly fed in the 
nursery row will grow bet- 
ter when it is transplanted. 
But goodwill is a sideline to 
the justification of complete 
feeding. VIGORO is profit- 
able for nurserymen to use 
because it does improve 
quality and assures rapid, 
sturd$ growth, more resist- 
ant to disease. 


TIME and experience have 
proved it is more profitable 
to feed with 


VIGORO 


Complete Plant Food 


A Product of 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
FERTILIZER WORKS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

ER RRR 





Evergreens 
Barberry 
Privet 


Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 








CHASE OFFERS 


b b 
For °42—’43 
Sturdy and pot-bound. 

Abelia Edward Goucher, 2 \%-in. pots, 10c 
One of the finest new items in the 
broad-leaved line. Flowers are large 
and rich pink. Foliage very glossy. 
Excellent compact pendulous habit 
of growth. Hardy as grandifiora. 

Euonymus patens, 2%-in. pots, 8c 

Ilex crenata rotundifolia, 2%-in. pots, 120 

“Watch Chase’s Liners Grow 

Into Dollars For You.” 


CHASE NURSERY CO. 








Chase, Ala. 





creasing cold on the way to markets 
up north. 

The Railway Express Agency is 
asking the shippers to provide extra 
protective packing for all products 
especially susceptible to frost dam- 
age. It is also recommended to ship- 
pers that they attach “perishable” 
labels to all wrapped shipments of 
perishable matter. Such caution 
marks put express employees on 
guard to keep this traffic out of freez- 
ing temperatures wherever possible. 





OBITUARY. 


J. J. Peterson. 


John J. Peterson, Pentwater, Mich., 
died November 4 at Oceana hospital 
after a brief illness. 

Mr. Peterson was born June 21, 
1872, at Odense, Denmark. When 
he came to America at the age of 21, 
he settled in Illinois. He was mar- 
ried there in 1897 to Nanna Berg- 
gren. Since going to Michigan in 
1919, he had been engaged in the 
nursery business and landscape gar- 
dening. He is survived by his widow, 
four sons and five daughters. 





TWIN CITIES GROUP MEETS. 


The Twin Cities Nurserymen’s 
Association began its winter meet- 
ings November 18 with a good 
attendance of members at the 
Y. M. C. A. dining room, St. Paul, 
Minn. Secretary John G. Nelson 
had gathered information on credit 
regulations and presented an inter- 
esting talk. A discussion that fol- 
lowed was joined by most of those 
present. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the 
catalogues reviewed below, please mention 
that you saw it described in the American 
Nurseryman. } 

T. G. Owen & Son, Inc., Columbus, 
Miss.—Wholesale price list, ornamental 
evergreens and lining-out stock, 40 pages 
and cover, 4x9 inches. 

Verhalen Nursery Co., Scottsville, Tex. 
—Wholesale price list of nursery stock, 
28 pages and cover, 4x9 inches. 

Naperville Nurseries, Inc., Naperville, 
Ill—Wholesale price list of nursery stock, 
illustrated from actual photographs of 
some of the items of stock offered, with 
accompanying comments that make this a 
real sales medium, 36 pages, 554x8% 
inches. 

Atlantic Nurseries, Inc., Berlin, Md.— 
Wholesale price list of nursery stock, 6 
mimeographed pages. 





CHARLES FIORE, Prairie View, 
Ill., president of the Illinois State 
Nurserymen’s Association, has been 
passing out cigars to celebrate the 
arrival of his first grandson, Charles 
John, November 7. 
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SEEDS 


Prices f.o. b. New York. 


% Ib. 1b. 
Abies balsamea ........-ssseee0% $1.00 § 
Acacia baileyana ............s66. 1.00 
Acacia melanoxylon ..........++. 1.25 


Acacia saligna ........cseeeeseees 1.20 
BOGE GIBBS oc cvcccccscectvccece : 
Acer negundo ...........+.. - 
Acer spicatum 
Albizzia lophantha ........ 
Amelanchier a!lnifolia, d.b. 
Amelanchier stolonifera, d.b. 
Arbutus unedo, c.s., per oz., 500 
Arctostaphylos glauca, Rs sacese 
Berberis thunbergi, d.b. .......... 
Betula papyrifera, c.s. ........... 
Betula pendula (alba), c.s. 
Cc ae en floridus, c.8. .......+.+. 
Caragana pygmaea, c.s., per oz., $1. 50” 
Casuarina cunninghamiana, per 
QR, GEO ccccocccceccccccsscess 3. 
Celastrus scandens, c.8. . . 
Celtis occidentalis, d.b. 
Ceratonia siliqua, c.s. 
Chaenomeles lagenaria rubra, ¢. s. 1. 
Chamaecyparis lawsoniana ...... ly 
Chamaerops humilis ............. 
Chionanthus virginicus, c.s. ...... 
Cladrastis lutea, c.s. ee 
Cornus alba sibirica, c.s. .. 
Cornus alternifolia, d.b. .. 
Cornus canadensis, d.b. 
Cornus florida, d.b. 
Cornus florida rubra, d.b. 
Cornus rugosa, 6.8 «2.6.6 .eeeceees . 
Cornus stolonifera flaviramea .... .65 
Cunninghamia lanceolata ........ .90 





rezone, be consgocens som m gogo © 
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Cupressus arizonica ...........+. 100 63 
Cupressus goveniana ..........+.. 125 4, 
Cytisus scoparius ............65+. 85 3. 
rya japonica, ¢.8. ........-. 45 L. 
Eucalyptus globulus ............«. 3.05 11 
ed multifiora (robusta)... 155 5& 
Eucalyptus viminalis ............ 2.50 98 


Gardenia thunbergia, 100 seeds, $2.50 
Gaultheria shalion, d.b., per oz., $1.25 
Holodiscus discolor ............+. 1.65 
Jacaranda acutifolia 

(ovalifolia) 1000 seeds, $1.50 
Juniperus communis, c.s., 

per oz., 


S SSssssseesseasener 


s 
§ 
2 


a ro communis depressa, c.s., 








LSebedhb56CkGaeReCes 1.75 
Junlperes achyphloea, c.s., 

BOP GE. Bebcosececetscecevceses 1.75 oan 
Liriodendron tulipifera .......... 25 85 
Lonicera morrowi, yellow, c.s..... 1.40 5.00 
Lonicera tatarica, c.s. .........-. 125 4.50 
Magnolia fraseri, c.s. ........+.+. 155 5.50 
Magnolia kobus, ¢.8. .......++++++ 1.20 4.25 

Magnolia soulangeana lennei, c.s.. 1.75 6.25 
M. ia virginiana (glauca), c.s. .65 2.25 
Mahonia nervosa, d.b. 1.25 64.50 
Morus rubra, c.s. .......... 80 8.25 
Myrica cerifera, 4.b. -70 2.45 
Osmaronia cerasiformis ......... 185 6.50 
Ostrya virginiana, d.b. ........... 80 2.75 
Phoenix dactylifera ............. 55 1.85 
Picea abies (Norway Spruce) .... 2.20 8.00 
Picea glauca (White Spruce)..... 140 5.00 
Picea glauca densata 

(Black Hills White Spruce). 2.35 8.50 
Picea pungens (Colo.), 6.25 
Picea pungens glauca - 10.00 
Pinus attenuata ........... 6.00 
Pinus banksiana .......... 4.25 
Pinus echinata ............ 9.00 
Pinus mugo mughus ......... 9.50 
Pinus ponderosa ............s++. 3.00 
ED: crises eneteweee 8.00 
PEGE codec caccobececesecee 2.25 
Ee <.ncvespaktneueena’ 65 2.25 
Pinus sylvestris ...........6++++. Y 9.00 

us cerasifera 

(Myrobalan), 6.8 ....6es.s0055 -35 1.10 

us Hansen Bush Cherry, c.s. 70 2.50 
Prunus mahaleb, c.s. ..........+- 40 «1.30 
Prunus serotina, c.s. ........+.+++ 40 1.40 
Prunus virginiana, c.s. .........-- 50 1.75 
Ribes lobbi, c.s., per oz., $1.50 

Robinia pseudoacacia, OB. ceccees -25 15 
Sambucus canadensis, c.s. ........ 55 1.90 
Sambucus racemosa, 4.b. ........ 65 2.25 
REED 0006500000000 000069 60 2.10 
Schinus terebinthifolia .......... 1.45 5.25 
Soaume 1Bantem ......ceseeeeee 2.75 10.00 

Sheph canadensis, 4.b. ED seve 
Spiraea dougiasi, c.s., per oz., * $3. 25 
Syringa villosa ........++--ssee. BBO score 
Th orientalis aurea conspicua. 1.00 3.60 
Th orientalis aurea nana...... 1.05 3.75 

canadensis ......sseeses0% rey $38 
Teuga caroliniana ........++.+++. ¢ 
ba GUREDROED ccccccccccccsecec 1.10 4.00 
angustifollum 
(pensylvanicum), 4.b. ......++. 90 3.25 


Viburnum alnifolium, ¢.s., per oz., 550 
Viburnum cassinoides, c.s., per oz., 80c 
Viburnum lantana, c.s., per oz., 50c 
Viburnum molle, c.s., per o2., 60¢ 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 WARREN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 


By Ernest Hemming 


PLANTING. 


I was watching an old darky doing 
some transplanting on a private place. 
Evidently by the way he handled his 
shovel—yes, he was using a shovel 
and not a spade—he had never been 
especially trained, but had a tech- 
nique of his own. The plants he 
was moving were box plants about 
24x24 inches, that he had dug with 
very fair balls, perhaps not quite 
large enough, nor so smooth as those 
usually dug on the nursery. But 
what interested me most was the 
preparation of the hole. This was 
not much larger than would accom- 
modate the ball, but in it he had a 
mixture of manure, soil, water and 
Vigoro of the consistency of por- 
ridge, in which he placed the plant. 

I have not the slightest doubt that, 
although his method was contrary 
to the textbooks, it was uniformly 
successful and it was a technique 
worked out by the trial-and-error 
method of the old slave days. 

Among nurserymen and those in- 
terested in plants, planting is as nat- 
ural as breathing, yet it is amazing 
how ignorant the average human 
being is of so fundamental a thing 
as plant life. 

But according to the textbooks 
now being used in the elementary 
schools, this will soon be a thing 
of the past. 

To many, plantihg—or, to be more 
correct, transplanting—is still in the 
witch doctor stage and is supposed 
to consist of formulas and rituals that 
must be observed to obtain success. 

It may be of interest to note how 
thoroughly a publication of a cen- 
tury ago dealt with the subject. The 
following are a few paragraphs 
taken from “An Encyclopedia of 
Gardening, Comprising the Theory 
and Practice of Horticulture, Flori- 
culture, Arboriculture and Landscape 
Gardening, etc., etc.,” by J. C. Louden 
F.L.S., N.S., etc., published in 1834: 
2891. Planting, as applied to plants al- 
ready originated, consists generally in in- 
serting them in the soil of the same depth, 
and in the same position as they were 
before removal, but with various excep- 
tions. The principal object is to preserve 
the fibrous roots entire, to distribute them 
equally around the stem among the mould 
or finer soil, and to preserve the plant 
upright. The plant should not be planted 
deeper than it stood in the soil before re- 
moval, and commonly the same side should 
be kept towards the sun. Planting should, 


as much as possible, be accompanied by 
abundant watering, in order to consoli- 
date the soil about the roots; where the 
soil is dry, or not a stiff clay, it may be 
performed in the beginning of wet 
weather in gardens; and in forest-planting, 
on dry soils, in all open weather during 
autumn, winter, and spring. 

2897. Of spade planting there are a 
variety of different sorts, known by the 
names of hole planting, trench planting, 
trenching-in planting, slit or crevice plant- 
ing, holing-in planting, drill planting, bed- 
ding-in planting, furrow planting, &c. All 
these modes are almost peculiar to nurs- 
ery gardening. 

2898. Hole planting is the principal 
method practised in the final planting of 
all sorts of trees and shrubs in the open 
ground; and is performed by opening 
round holes for the reception of each plant 
somewhat larger than its roots, and then 
inserting the plant according to the gen- 
eral principles of planting (2891). 
2899. Trench planting is practised in 
nurseries, in planting out seedlings of trees, 
and plants in rows, also for box-edgings, 
small hedge-plants, asparagus, &c. It is 
performed by opening a long narrow 
trench with a spade, making one side up- 
right, placing the plants against the up- 
right side, and turning in the earth upon 
their roots. 

2900. Trenching-in planting is practised 
in light pliable-working ground, for plant- 
ing young trees in nurseries, thorn-hedges, 
&c. It is performed by digging a trench 
one spit wide, by a line; and planting 
from one end of the trench towards the 
other, as the trench is being dug. Thus, 
the line being set and the plants ready, 
with your spade begin at one end, and 
standing sideways to the line, throw out 
a spit or two of earth, which forming a 
small aperture, another person being ready 
with the plants, let him directly insert one 
in the opening, whilst the digger proceeds 
with the digging, and covers the roots of 
the plants with the earth of the next spit. 
Another aperture being thereby also 
formed, place therein another plant, and 
sO on. 

2901. Another method of trenching-in 
planting sometimes used for planting cer- 
tain roots, such as horseradish sets, pota- 
toes, &c., is performed by common trench- 
ing, placing a row of sets in each trench 
or furrow. The horseradish should be 
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planted in the bottom of the open trench, 
if not above twelve inches deep, turning 
the earth of the next over them; the pota- 
to-sets placed about four or six inches 
deep, and covered also with the earth of 
the next trench. 

2902. Slit planting. This method is per- 
formed by making slits or crevices with 
a spade in the ground, at particular dis- 
tances, for the reception of small trees 
and shrub-plants. It is practised some- 
times in nurseries, in putting out rows of 
small plants, suckers, &c., from about a 
foot, or eighteen inches, or two feet high, 
and that have but small roots; it is also 
sometimes practised where very large 
tracts of forest-trees are to be planted by 
the most expeditious and cheapest mode 
of performance; the following is the 
method: A line is set or a mark made 
accordingly; then having a quantity of 
plants ready, for they must be planted as 
you proceed in making the slits, let a man, 
having a good clean spade, strike it into 
the ground with its back close to the line 
or mark, taking it out again directly, so as 
to leave the slit open; he then gives an- 
other stroke at right angles with the first; 
then the person with the plants inserts 
one immediately into the second-made 
crevice, bringing it up to the line or mark, 
and directly pressing the earth «lose to the 
plant with his foot; proceed in the same 
manner to insert another plant, and so on. 
A man and a boy, by this method, will 
plant ten or fifteen hundred, or more. 


‘in a day, 


2903. Holing-in planting. This is some- 
times used in nurseries in light loose 
ground; and sometimes in planting pota- 
toes, &c., in pliable soils. The ground 
being previously dug or trenches, and a 
line placed, proceed thus: Let one man, 
with his spade, take out a small spit of 
earth, and in the hole so formed let an- 
other person directly deposit a plant; then 
let the digger take another spit at a little 
distance, and turn the earth thereof into 
the first hole over the roots; then placing 
directly another plant in this second’ open- 
ing, let the digger cover it with the earth 
of a third, and so on. 


In the last analysis transplanting 
is something that cannot be described 
on paper because the materials and 
conditions are rarely the same, so 
that a thorough knowledge can only 
be gained by experience and for the 
young nurseryman there is no better 
school for acquiring the fundamen- 
tals than the potting shed. __E. H. 





THE Forest Hills Nurseries, Inc., 
Cranston, R. I., is building an addi- 
tion to its garage, to cost $500. 





ment 


quotations. 





See our Special List 

for attractive prices on finished Evergreens suitable for Sales Yard, Depart- 
Store, Cash-and-Carry and Landscape Work. Prices are right and good 
until January 1. Quality good. If you failed to get a copy of the multi- 
graphed list, mailed October 27, ask for one. 

Can also furnish our usual line of finished and lining-out stock in Forest 
and Shade Trees, Hardy Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Hardwood Cut- 
tings, Vines and Creepers, and Lining-out Evergreens. 

Ask for our regular Wholesale Trade List and send your want list for 


FOREST NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 
McMinnville, Tennessee 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists 


America’s Leading 
Specialists in: — 
Forcing Azaleas 
Deciduous Azaleas 


including the best named varieties 
of Mollis, Pontica and Rustica 


Hybrid Rhododendrons 


20 leading varieties 
Taxus 

all varieties, all sizes 
Dogwoods 

pink and white 
Ginkgos and Lindens 
Vines 

Headquarters for English Ivy 


Perennials and Roses 
in varieties not obtainable 
elsewhere 


Write for Catalogue 
Paterson Ave. E. Rutherford, N. J. 








de WILDE’S 
RHODO - LAKE 
NURSERIES 


SHILOH, N. J. 








RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS 




















KOSTER COMPANY, INC. 
Lining-out Stock 
of Top Quality 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 
Write for catalogue. 








PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
LFORD 


MI DELAWARE 








Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand St. Mount Vernon, N.Y. 














Pronouncing Dictionary 
of Plant Names and Botanical Terms 
64 pages, 3000 names, 2Se per copy 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 











HILL OFFERS ADVICE. 


In comments accompanying a cir- 
cular containing the firm’s wholesale 
price list sent out last month, the 
D. Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, IIL., 
included some advice which, from 
the firm's experience, should be of 
interest to those nurserymen looking 
ahead. The comments read in part 
as follows: 

“Most nurserymen whom we have 
contacted in recent weeks have re- 
ported business equal to or better 
than last year. This should be en- 
couraging to nurserymen, realizing 
that our products have an appeal to 
homeowners under the present try- 
ing conditions. 

“We have a number of problems 
to consider. The success of spring 
business will depend in a large meas- 
ure on getting our products before 
our customers. This difficulty is be- 
ing solved by many aggressive sell- 
ers by opening sales yards in resi- 
dential districts. With the nation- 
wide gas rationing customers will not 
be able to visit their customary 
sources of supply, at least not in the 
same volume as they have been doing 
in the past. Fortunately, due to the 
greatly increased buying power and 
a lack of available supply of other 
merchandise, nursery products are 
easy to sell under present conditions. 

“While there will be a shortage of 
labor with almost everyone, it is 
doubly important for nurserymen to 
continue their program of lining-out 
stock for future sales. Following the 
end of the war, there is no reason to 
believe that nursery products will 
suffer any decline in demand. In 
fact, if we have an extended period 
of building new homes, nursery 
stock is going to find a larger mar- 
ket than ever. Those firms who have 
the foresight to provide a supply 
of stock for future sales will reap the 
benefits.” 





THE corporation known as the 
Paul Offenberg Nursery Co., Colum- 
bus, O., has been dissolved and the 
firm is now known as the Paul Offen- 
berg Nurseries, with Paul Offenberg 
as sole owner. 


ROSEMARY HOULIHAN, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph P. 
Houlihan, of the Houlihan Nursery 
Co., Creve Coeur, Mo., was taken to 
the Missouri Baptist hospital, where 
an appendectomy was performed No- 
vember 5. She is reported recover- 
ing. J. R. Behan, husband of the 
former Katherine Houlihan, who has 
been engaged in the produce busi- 
ness with his father, has joined the 
navy and is now stationed at Lambert 


field. 
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GRAFTED 
STOGCK 


From 2%-in. Pots 


Ready for delivery 
about May 1, 1943 


For southern or far western orders, stock can 
be shipped in early March. 





NOTICE. You can save 10 per cent on the 
price of your grafts, if you will place your 
order before January 1, 1943. Early orders 
are a help to us in making up our propagating 
list, and we are giving you the benefit of this 
by allowing this special discount. 








10 100 
Cedrus atlantica glauca.......... $4.00 $35.00 
Chamaecyparis obtusa gracilis 
nana compacta ...... 6+. 6.s5+5. 3.00 27.50 
Cornus florida alba plena........ 3.00 27.50 
florida pendula ........ ... 8.00 27.50 
florida rubra .......... ... 3.00 27.50 
Tlex opaca femina........+......+- 3.00 27.50 
opaca mascula ........++..++5+ 3.00 27.50 
opaca howardi ..............++ 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus columnaris glauca... .. 3.00 27.50 
columnaris viridis ............- 3.00 27.50 
chinensis neaboriensis ......... 3.00 27.50 
chinensis sargenti ............. 3.00 27.50 
chinensis sargenti glauca... .... 3.00 27.50 
pullorum glauca ..........+. 3.00 27.50 
squamata ... ... 66sec cece eeveee 8.00 27.50 
squamata argenta variegata.... 3.00 27.50 
squamata meyeri .............. 3.00 27.50 
virginiana burki .............. 3.00 27.50 
virginiana canaerti ............ 3.00 27.50 
virginiana elegantissima ....... 3.00 27.50 
virginiana glauca ............. 3.00 27.50 
virginiana globosa .........+++- 8.00 27.50 
virginiana keteleeri ...........- 3.00 27.50 
virginiana kosteriana .......... 3.00 27.50 
virginiana schotti ............. 3.00 27.50 
virginiana pendula ............ 3.00 27.50 
virginiana pyramidiformis ..... 3.00 27.50 
virginiana pyramidalis ........ 3.00 27.50 
sabina Von Ehrom ...........+. 3.00 27.50 
Magnolia alexandrina ........... 8.50 32.50 
halleana stellata .............. 3.50 32.50 
BED occcacouecccvecstoccense 4.00 37.50 
BOuUlAMGOaANA .......- 6 cece evnee 3.50 32.50 
soulangeana nigra ............- 3.50 32.50 
Picea pungens moerheimi........ 8.50 32.50 
Pinus cembra .........6.ceeeeees 3.00 27.50 
Quercus robur fastigiata ......... 4.00 37.50 
Thuja occidentalis douglasi 
GeAnETS cc ccc ccccectcccoscess 2.50 22.50 
occidentalis elegantissima .... . 2.50 22.50 


occidentalis lutea Geo. Peabody. 2.50 22.50 
occidentalis lutea B. & A. type. 2.50 22.50 





occidentalis nigra .........«+.. 2.50 22.50 
occidentalis rosenthall ......... 2.50 22.50 
occidentalis wareana (sibirica). 2.50 22.50 
orientalis aurea nana.......... 2.25 20.00 
orientalis conspicua .........-- 2.25 20.00 
orientalis elegantissima ....... 2.25 20.00 
Taxus media brownl...........-. 3.00 27.50 
media hatfieldi ............-+++ 8.00 27.50 
Tsuga densis pendula....... 8.00 27.50 
Viburnum burkwoodi ...........- 3.00 27.50 
TERMS—Prices in this list are net cash 
f.o.b. Mountain View, N. J., but the usual 


terms will be extended to those of estab- 
lished credit. No goods sent c.o.d. unless 25 
per cent of amount is sent with order. Five 
of one kind will be billed at the 10 rate, 25 
at the 100 rate, 250 at the 1000 rate. Packing 
extra cost. 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


Mountain View, New Jersey 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 
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Diseases of Trees 


Gleanings from the Latest Reports of Scientific Research 
By Leo R. Tehon 


CONTROL FOR BROWN ROT 
IN PRUNE ORCHARDS. 


In western Washington, where 
brown rot has caused losses of eight 
to ten per cent in prune orchards in 
spite of the most effective spray prac- 
tices available, the problem of brown 
rot control has been approached re- 
cently with the thought in mind of 
reducing the quantity of spores that 
has to be combated by sprays. The 
fungus, known as Sclerotinia fructi- 
cola, which causes the brown rot dis- 
ease on prunes spreads from fruit to 
fruit during favorable portions of the 
growing season by means of spores 
produced during the growing season. 
But many affected fruits dry up and 
fall to the ground where, as brown 
rot mummies, they carry the fungus 
over winter. On them, in the spring, 
a special kind of spore-producing 
structure known as an apothecium ap- 
pears, and it is from the multitudes 
of spores scattered from apothecia 
appearing on the orchard floor in 
early spring that the principal amount 
of early infection arises. It is against 
the spores from apothecia that the 
early brown rot sprays are directed. 
The new method of approach to 
brown rot control requires treat- 
ment of the orchard floor to prevent 
development of apothecia. 


This approach to the control of 
diseases affecting trees is by no 
means new, for one of the oldest 
recommendations for treatment of 
tree diseases affecting leaves and fruit 


from mummied fruits, Karl Baur and 
Glenn A. Huber, of the western 
Washington experiment station, con- 
sidered that a material suitable for 
the purpose should have four char- 
acteristics. First, it should retain its 
toxicity long enough to destroy all 
apothecia that appear. In western 
Washington, it would have to remain 
toxic for a period of two to three 
weeks. Second, it should neither 
change materially the soil reaction 
nor have a cumulative effect, lest 
continuous application prove in- 
jurious. Third, it should be capable 
of being applied rapidly. When apo 
thecia begin to appear, large areas 
of ground must be covered in a short 
time, if the treatment is to be effec 
tive. Fourth, it should be low enough 
in cost to be practical. 


Baur and Huber believe that in 
calcium cyanamide they have found 
such a material. Using the commer- 
cial pulverized and oiled product, 
they applied it first in comparison 
with other materials in 1939, using 
200, 300 and 400 pounds per acre, 
and got perfect prevention of apothe- 
cial development. In 1940 they made 
applications in four orchards, using 
277 pounds per acre, and again in 
these practical tests obtained per- 
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fect results. In these orchards, on 
certain untreated areas left as checks, 
twenty or more apothecia were to be 
found in spots six feet square, but in 
the treated areas no apothecia what- 
soever developed. 

The application of calcium cyanam- 
ide may serve a double purpose. The 
chemical, if applied at the proper 
time, effectively reduces the number 
of prune thrips to emerge from the 
soil. If the season is not one of heavy 
rainfall, cyanamide applied about mid- 
March for the control of thrips may 
be expected to remain toxic long 
enough to prevent development of 
brown rot apothecia. However, if 
rainfall is high, cyanamide application 
may need to be split, half the quan- 
tity being applied early for thrips 
control and half later for brown rot 
control, since cyanamide tends to de 
compose and lose its toxic properties 
in the presence of excess moisture. 

The immediate effect of the appli- 
cation of calcium cyanamide in an 
orchard is to burn the vegetative 
cover to the ground. As to prune 
trees, the only apparent effect of its 
application in the amounts used was 
a general improvement in the appear- 
ance of the foliage, similar to what 
is obtained with other nitrogenous 
fertilizers. The leaves on trees in 
treated areas were darker green and 
larger, and they remained on the 
trees later in the fall than did those 
of the trees in the untreated areas. 

For brown rot and thrips control, 
calcium cyanamide is applied to the 
soil surface as a dry dust. A special 
dusting machine is necessary, since 





Don’t Buy Any Nursery Sprayer Until You 


Have Tried the 


PARAGON No. 5 


With Money-Back Guarantee 





is that of sanitation—raking up and 
burning infection-laden leaves and 
fruit lying on the ground beneath 
trees that have been diseased. Never- 
theless, in ordinary orchard practice, 
this approach is little used. Instead, 
the basic attitude of the orchardist 
is defensive; in effect, it is that, if 
disease-producing spores are going 
to appear, sprays should be put on 
trees to counteract their attack. But 
nothing is done to eliminate the 
source from which spores come. Con- 
sequently, disease-producing fungi 
are permitted a high survival level, 
and sprays, effective mainly at the 
time when they are applied, have no 
cumulative effect. 

In attacking the problem of brown 


rot control by way of the prevention 
of the development of apothecia 


Fill the 50-gallon container with any spray 
solution, whitewash or water paint. Take it 
anywhere; the wide convex steel wheel rims 
can’t cut into turf; low suspension of re- 
movable container in steel chassis prevents 
upsetting on hillsides. The extraordinary 
pressure and long high-test spray hose enable 
you to do a thorough job of spraying or 
painting with very little effort and without 
changing location of the Sprayer. 


Brass Air Compression chamber is 12 inches 
high by 4 inches diameter, with cast bronze 
top and bottom caps. Pump body, plunger 
and strainer also of brass, designed for life- 
time service. Two agitators prevent solution 
from settling in container or clogging nozzles. 
1 iP east & eater qveme- — coupon for catalogue and 10-day trial 
tioning Board. 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO., 1203 State Ave., Harrison, O. 
Send Free Catalogue, Price List and Trial Offer on Paragon Sprayers. 





We ship for 10 days’ trial with money- 
back guarantee on receipt of order accom- 


Name 


P. O. 
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RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties; the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH. Fine speci- 
* men. Also fastigiata, pendula, Riv- 
ersi. 

LILACS. The best collection of choice 
varieties. 


FLOWERING JAPANESE CHER- 
RIES. Three outstanding varieties. 


CRAB APPLES. Young, thrifty 
plants, selected varieties. 
LABURNUM VOSSI. Grown in 


standard form. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 
P. 0. Huntington Station, L. 1., N. Y. 
P. M. Koster, Mgr. 


Please make request for our catalogue 
on business stationery. 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


Tsuga canadensis, Abies balsamea, 
Picea rubra, Pinus Strobus, Acer 
rubrum and saccharum; Betula lenta, 
lutea, papyrifera and populifolia; 
Fagus americana, Fraxinus americana, 
Prunus pennsylvanica and serotina 
and many other trees and shrubs. 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 
P. O. Box 147, Exeter, N. H. 








ORIENTAL PLANES 
All sizes up to 5-inch 
Maples, Oaks, Elms, Ginkgos 
RICKERT NURSERIES 


Successors to Moon's 
Morrisville, Pa. 














Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 














PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 








BURR 
Leading wholesale source for 
Nursery St 
Send us your Want List. 
Cc. BR. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 








cyanamide is heavier than most fungi- 
cidal dusts and does not fan out well 
from the usual dusters. The machine 
must be of sufficient capacity to cover 
large areas rapidly, must be furnished 
with a trailing cover of burlap or 
similar material, which will keep the 
dust on the ground and prevent it 
from blowing into the trees, and 
must be designed to reach the inter- 
spaces between trees. The machine 
designed and used by Baur and 
Huber covered one-half the width 
between tree rows and had a capac- 
ity of approximately three acres per 


hour. a ee 





CANADIANS CAN’T SHIP 
CHRISTMAS TREES. 


To conserve man power, gasoline, 
rubber and railway facilities, the de- 
livery of Christmas trees by truck or 
by rail will be drastically curtailed, 
it was announced last month in a 
joint statement from the Canadian 

wartime prices and trade board, the 
wartime industries control board and 
the transport department. 

T. C. Lockwood, Canadian trans- 
port controller, stated the railways 
have been instructed that rail equip- 
ment is not to be used for the car- 
riage of Christmas trees unless the 
trees were cut previous to midnight 
of October 31, and no equipment 
was to be furnished for such a pur- 
pose after November 15, except by 
permit from the timber controller. 
“Flat and gondola railway cars are 
very scarce for the transportation of 
essential materials,” he said. “None 
can be spared for bulky, nonessential 
articles such as Christmas trees.” 

Nor is the movement of Christmas 
trees by truck permitted. So that 
there shall be no inequities or eva- 
sions, the order affects all truck own- 
ers, 





FEDERAL entomologists report 
that Japanese beetle traps painted 
yellow are definitely superior to those 
painted other colors. In the experi- 
ment, the yellow trap captured fifty 
per cent more beetles than the green 
and white standard trap commonly 
used. Addition of yellow to other 
pigments always enhanced their ef- 
fectiveness. 


THE annual report of the Connec- 
ticut state entomologist, just received, 
reports the list of inspected nurseries 
for 1941 contained 356 names, a de- 
crease of twenty from 1940. Of 
these, seventeen nurseries contained 
fifty acres or more; forty-seven, ten 
to forty-nine acres; thirty-two, five to 
nine acres; eighty-nine, two to four 
acres, and 171, one acre or less. 
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NURSERY COMPANY 
a 


McMinnville, Tennessee 





We have some nice, well grown, branched 
shade trees that we are offering at the fol- 
lowing prices. Prices quoted below are bare 
root. If wanted in large quantity lots, write 
for special quotations. Stock offered F.O.B. 
McMinnville, Tennessee. If cash accompan- 


ies order, no packing charges. 

Per 100 
Acer Dasycarpum, 5 to 6 ft........... $ 17.50 
Acer Dasycarpum, 6 to 8 ft........... 25.00 
Acer Rubrum, 6 to 8 ft........seeees% 60.00 
Acer Rubrum, 8 to 10 ft...........«... 80.00 
Aesculus Octandra, 2 to 3 ft., 8....... 8. 


50 
Aesculus Octandra, 3 to 4 ft., S........ 5.00 
Aesculus Pavia Rubra, 9 to 12 ins., 8.. 4.00 
Aesculus Pavia Rubra, 12 to 15 ins., 8.. 5.00 
Albizzia Julibrissin, $ to 4 ft., Tr 
Albizzia Julibrissin, 4 to 5 ft. Tr 


Betula Nigra, 4 to 5 ft...........00005 
Betula Nigra, 5 to 6 ft........-.+05-55 


Cercis Canadensis, 3 to 4 ft........... 
Cercis Canadensis, 4 to 5 ft........... 
Cercis Canadensis, 6 to 6 ft........... 
Cornus Florida, 6 to 12 ins., S........ 
Cornus Florida, 12 to 18 ins., S........ 
Cornus Florida, 18 to 24 ins., 8........ 
Cornus Florida, Grafting Grade, 8. 
Cornus Florida, 2 to 3 ft 
Cornus Florida, 3 

Cornus Florida, 4 to 5 ft............. 
Cornus Florida, 6 

Cornus Florida, 6 to 8 ft....... 
Cornus Florida Rubra, 2 to 3 ft. 
Cornus Florida Rubra, 3 to 4 ft. 
Cornus Florida Rubra, 4 to 5 ft 


Fraxinus Lanceolata, 4 to 6 ft......... 
Fraxinus Lanceolata, 5 to 6 ft......... 
Fraxinus Lanceolata, 6 to 8 ft......... 
Hicoria Ovata; Hicoria (Carya) 

Laciniosa, 6 to 12 ing.............+. 3.00 
Hicoria Ovata; aioosta, (Carya) 








Laciniosa, 12 to 18 ins............... 5.00 
Hicoria Ovata; Hicoria (Carya) 

Laciniosa, 18 to 24 ins.........++... 8.00 
Jugians Nigra, 4 to 5 ft...........605. 20.00 
Jugians Nigra, 5 to 6 ft..........0000% 30.00 
dugians Nigra, 6 to & ft........scce000 50.00 
Liquidambar Styracifiua, 3 to 4 ft..... 25.00 
Liquidambar Styracifiua, 4 to 6 ft..... 35.00 
Liquidambar Styracifiua, 5 to 6 ft..... 45.00 
Liriodendron Tulipifera, 4 to 5 ft..... 30.00 
Liriodendron Tulipifera, 5 to 6 ft..... 40.00 
Liriodendron Tulipifera, 6 to 8 ft..... 60.00 
Magnolia Macrophylia, 5 to 6 ft....... .00 
Magnolia Macrophylia, 6 to 8 ft....... 80.00 
Magnolia Tripetala, 4 to 6 ft.......... 45.00 
Magnolia Tripetala, 6 to 8 ft.......... 60.00 
Magnolia Tripetala, 8 to 10 ft......... 75.00 
Morus Tatarica, 6 to 12 ins, S...... 60 
Morus Tatarica, 12 to 18 ins, S...... -90 
Morus Tatarica, 18 to 24 ins., S....... 1.50 
Morus Tatarica, 2 to 3 ft., S......... 2.00 
Platanus Occidentalis, 5 to 6 ft....... 25.00 
Platanus Gosidentalte, 6. to 8 Bhreccecs 30.00 
Plat talis, 8 to 10 ft...... 50.00 
Platanus Gocidenteme 

SH OD Li-OM. GEhccccccccveccecescese 75.00 
Quercus: white Oak, Chinquapin Oak 

Willow Oak, Chestnut Oak 

6 OD OObis cc cccccecesesssoces 75.00 
Robinia Pseudoacacia, 2 to 3 ft., S..... 1.00 
Robinia Pseudoacacia, 3 to 4 ft., S..... 1.60 


00 
Robinia Pseudoacacia, 4 to 6 ft., Br... 15.00 
Robinia Pseudoacacia, 6 to 6 ft., Br... 


Ulmus Pumila, 3 to 4 ft., S........... 
Ulmus Pumila, 4 to 6 ft., 8.. 
Ulmus Pumila, 4 to 5 ft., Br 
Ulmus Pamila, 6 to 8 ft., Br. 





Wholesale Growers of Tree Seedlings, Shrubs, 
Evergreens, Lining Out Stock. Write for our 
new Fall Price List. 


BOYD NURSERY COMPANY 


McMinnville, Tennessee 
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Coming Events 


ON THE CALENDAR. 


{Association secretaries are invited to 
supply dates and places of coming meetings 
as soon as they are set.]} 


December 5 and 6, Kansas Association 
of Nurserymen, annual meeting, Manhat- 
tan. 

December 7 and 8, Minnesota State 
Nurserymen’s Association, Radisson hotel, 
Minneapolis. 

December 8, Northern Retail Nursery- 
men’s Association, Radisson hotel, Minne- 
apolis. 

January 5 to 7, 1943, Western Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, Kansas City, Mo. 


January 12 to 14, Illinois State Nurs- 


erymen’s Association, La Salle hotel, 

Chicago. 

January 20 and 21, Oklahoma Nurs- 
Association, Huckins hotel, 


erymen’'s 
Oklahoma City. 
January 21 and 22, Ohio Nurserymen's 
Association, Deshler Wallick hotel, Co- 
lumbus, following short course at Ohio 
State University, January 19 and 20. 


January 27, New Jersey Association of 
Nurserymen, Hotel Hildebrecht, Trenton. 


January 27 and 28, Michigan Associa- 
— Nurserymen, Hayes hotel, Jackson, 
ich. 


February 11 and 12, Wisconsin Nurs- 
erymen'’s Association, Schroeder hotel, 
Milwaukee. 





MINNESOTA PROGRAM. 


The dates of the annual meeting 
of the Minnesota State Nursery- 
men’s Association have been ad- 
vanced.a day, to December 7 and 8. 
Members will gather at the Radisson 
hotel, Minneapolis, this year. 

The seventeenth annual meeting 
will open on the morning of Decem- 
ber 7 with the president's address, by 
Vincent Bailey, and the treasurer's 
report, by Harold Reid. After ap- 
pointment of committees, the asso- 
ciation will be addressed by Lieuten- 
ant-governor-elect Ed. Thye. 

In the afternoon the program will 
be presented by the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota farm, including 
A. G. Ruggles, state entomologist; 
Paul Miller, director of agricultural 
extension; W. A. Alderman, chief of 
the division of horticulture, and T. L. 
Aamodt, assistant state entomologist. 
At the close of the session the report 
of the nominating committee will be 
presented and officers elected. 

In the evening will be held the 
annual buffet supper, with its usual 
good fellowship. 

Tuesday morning, December 8, the 
session will be open only to mem- 
bers in good standing, when there 
will be discussion of proposed 


changes in nursery inspection fees, 
and Frank S. LaBar, Stroudsburg, Pa., 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, will give the 
latest news of the national organiza- 
tion. A. A. N. members will hold 


a luncheon meeting at noon. 


In the afternoon will be a talk 
on “Inflation and Its Control,” by 
Dr. O. B. Jessness, chief of the divi- 
sion of agricultural economics at the 
University of Minnesota, whose dis- 
cussion of farm prices and their con- 
trol was a most interesting feature of 
last year’s meeting. The program 
will close with a talk on “Trees and 
More Trees,” by Val. Stander, di- 
rector of Midway chapter of the 
Izaak Walton League. 





NORTHERN RETAILERS. 


The Northern Retail Nursery- 
men’s Association, instead of hold- 
ing a separate meeting later, as last 
year, will convene December 8 im- 
mediately after the close of the Min- 
nesota association meeting, with the 
usual supper session. 


Because the Minnesota association 
has an excellent program covering 
topics of general interest, the North- 
ern Retail Nurserymen’s Association 
plans only a short program of dis- 
cussions on subjects of importance 
to the agency men who compose its 
membership. In this way it is ex- 
pected to cover the necessary business 
of this organization in the late after- 
noon and evening of December 8, to 
save the time of members away from 
business. 





ILLINOIS MEETING PLANS. 


The annual regional conference of 
members of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen in the central 
states will be held at Chicago, Janu- 
ary 12, on the opening day of the 
convention of the Illinois State Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, which is to be 
held at the LaSalle hotel, Chicago, 
January 12 to 14. Richard P. White, 
executive secretary, will be present 
to discuss the latest developments 
in government regulations affecting 
nurserymen. 

The program of the Illinois meet- 
ing on the following days will be 
devoted to talks and discussions on 
equipment and supplies for nursery- 
men, with as much information as 
may be available on possible substi- 
tutes for scarce materials. Instead of 
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the inspirational speakers which usu- 
ally have appeared on this program, 
it is planned to make the discussions 
as practical as possible, so that the 
members may obtain the ideas and 
experiences of others to help them 
carry on in spite of wartime handi- 
caps. With the assistance of the 
directors of the association, Secretary 
Miles W. Bryant is energetically pre- 
paring a valuable program, in spite 
of business burdens, increased by the 
induction of his brother, Robert B. 
Bryant, into service early this month. 





NEW JERSEY DATE SET. 


The annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Association of Nurserymen 
will be a one-day affair, because of 
a scarcity of hotel rooms, at Trenton, 
N. J. The date set is Wednesday, 
January 27, during agricultural week 
and the place the Hotel Hildebrecht. 

Charles Hess is chairman of the 
program committee, and an announce- 
ment of the speakers at the meeting 
will appear in the next issue. Those 
who desire hotel reservations are 
urged to make them early at either 
the Hotel Hildebrecht or the Stacy- 
Trent hotel. 





JERSEY TREE MEN TO MEET. 


The seventeenth annual meeting 
of the New Jersey Federation of 
Shade Tree Commissions will be held 
December 8 at the Essex House, 
Newark. Speakers will include Nor- 
man Armstrong, White Plains, N. Y., 
on the National Shade Tree Confer- 








We are still in business and we have 
all varieties of seedlings as well as 
shade trees that are ready for the mar- 
ket. If in need of anything in our 
line we will appreciate your business. 
We know that you will not be disap- 
pointed with our stock. 


PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


John Holmason, Prop. 


2244 N. Skidmore Court 
Portland, Ore. 
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Daphne Over 50000 
Specimen 
Cneorum Plants 
t : Grown 
a a " Especially 
Sturdy |) for Forcing 


Valentines—Easter—Mothers’ Day 
Shipped by freight any time 
Takes six weeks to force 
Each plant in a Cloverset pot 


Size 10 00 
6 to 9-in. spread....... $4.50 $40.00 
9 to 12-in. spread....... 00 5.00 
12 to 15-in. spread....... 7.50 70.00 
15 to 18-in. spread....... 9.00 85.00 


Adams Nursery, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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Who offers the nursery trade of this 
country the greatest line of rare trees 
and shrubs? 


Write for list 4243 and find out! 


But use your business stationery, as 
post cards will be ignored. 


W. B. CLARKE & CO. 


San Jose, California 








BARBERRY 


PRIVET 
And Other 


HEDGE PLANTS 
Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 








FALL SPECIAL 


12,000 Pink and White Dogwood 
Cornus florida, 3 to 4 ft., 50c; 4 to 5 ft., 
75c; 5 to 6 ft., $1.00; 6 to 7 ft., $1.50. 
Cornus florida rubra, 2 to 3 ft., 80c; 3 to 
4 ft., $1.00; 4 to 5 ft., $1.50; 5 to 6 ft., 
$2.00; 6 to 7 ft., $3.00. 


Above prices are for B&B. 
If wanted NR, 20% less. 


Red-leaved Barberry, 18 to 24 ins, l5c. 
Green-leaved Barberry, 18 to 24 ins., 10c. 
American Redbud, 6 to 7 ft., 75c. 


Klein Nursery & Floral Co. 


Crestwood, Ky. 











Old English BOXWOOD 


(Wholesale ee 


All slow-grown dense 5 Red clay sol 
Priced by height and a ~ eri? ins. to oie 
ins. in unlimited quantities. Also large specimens 

up to 5 ft. Write for price list. 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer 


High Point, N. C. 


















ence; Dr. William H. Martin, director 
of the New Jersey experiment station, 
on fertilizer regulations; Dr. L. C. 
Chadwick, Ohio State University, on 
adjusting shade tree fertilizer prac- 
tices to 1943 supplies; Dr. C. C. Ham- 
ilton, of the New Jersey station, on 
the insecticide situation; Dr. Curtis 
May, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, on experiences 
with tree injections; Dr. Walter, 
U. S. D. A., on the London plane 
disease; Dr. P. P. Pirone, of Rutgers 
University, on current shade tree 
problems; Thomas D. Nevins, of the 
Newark district office of the War 
Production Board, on priorities, and 
Henry Hicks, Westbury, N. Y., on 
“What Trees Need for Happy Old 
Age.” 





SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 
Mike Boxler, Hays, Kan., has sold 


his nursery business to Mike Herman. 

The Capital Garden Nurseries, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., have moved 
to a new location, at 4200 North 
May avenue, where they have built 
an attractive office building. The 
business is managed by Mrs. V. E. 
Bryan. 

James Lee Barnhart was born Oc- 
tober 23, 1942, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Barnhart, Coldwater, Kan. 
This is the third son of the Barn- 
harts, who are in the florists’ and 
nursery business. 

The Kansas City Nurserymen’s 
Association went social at its regu- 
lar meeting, November 10. Sixteen 
members met at Wolfberg’s Stone 
Acres. 

Harold Crawford, Willis Nursery 
Co., Ottawa, Kan., is visiting rose 
fields around Tyler, Tex. 

The first student to enroll in the 
new course in landscape design at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
was Ralph Ricklefs, Jr., son of Ralph 
Ricklefs, of the Kansas Landscape 
& Nursery Co., Salina. Young 
Ralph is a freshman this year. 





NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


New plant patents recently issued 
included the following, according to 
Rummler, Rummler & Davis, Chi- 
cago patent lawyers: 


No, 554. a ~ plant vine. N. 8. Rivers, 
Santa Monica assignor to Arms Nurs- 
eries, Inc., bomeih. Cal. A new and distinct 
variety of ornamental vine of the bignoniaceae 
family, characterized as to novelty by its vigorous 
th to great height, its glossy foliage and 


row 
fhe color combination, size and shape of its 
flowers. 

No, 555. Freesia plant. Earl N. Frazee, Ocean- 


side, Cal. A new and useful freesia variety, 
characterized particularly by its vigorous upright 
growth, including tall, upright, strong flower 
stems and abundant dark green leaves; its ex- 
tremely early blooming season; its prolific pro- 
duction of large corms, _and its large flowers of 
g qualities and 





heavy 
distinctive coloring. 
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MICHIGAN-GROWN 
LINING-OUT STOCK 


Surplus Production of Quality Lining-out 
st 


oc 

All items well rooted, suitable for next 
Ries field peantee, 

For Late 1 1942—Spring 1948 Delivery 


EVERGREENS 


Juniperus Virginiana, Per 
-yr., Tr., nursery-grown 100 1000 

5000 6 ‘to 8 ins, grafting size.$ 7.508 65.00 
4000 8 to 10 ins., grafting size 12.50 100.00 


TREES, SHRUBS & VINES 


Amorpha Fruticosa 


2000 1-yr., 4 to 6 ins......... 2.50 20.00 
Berberis Atropurpurea 
2500 2-yr., 6 to 12 ims........ 3.50 30.00 
10,000 1-yr., 6 to 9 ims......... 2.00 15.00 
Bignonia Radicans 
00 1-yr., 4 to 8 ins......... 2.00 15.00 
Celastrus Orbiculata 
10 l-yr., 8 to 10 ins.. 2.50 20.00 
odssioas Scandens 
000 1-yr., 8 to 10 ins..... 2.50 20.00 
Cornus Alba 
2500 1-yr., 8 to 12 ins....... 3.00 25.00 
Cornus Stolonifera Flava 
2000 1-yr., 8 to 12 ins... 3.00 25.00 
Cornus Stolonifera 
4000 l-yr., 8 to 12 ims........ 2.50 20.00 
Cornus Spaethi 
1000 2-yr., 8 to 12 ims........ 5.00 45.00 
Crataegus Cordata 
3000 2-yr., 3 to ins. . 3.00 25.00 
Cydonia Japonica, “calle growing 
5000 l-yr., 6 to 12 ins........ 4.00 35.00 
“a Radicans Vegetus 
SE | 5 0 n60000000000068 4.00 35.00 
Forsythia. Tatormedin 
2000 D weesn ee8beebede 3.50 25.00 
Forsvthia Sieboldi 
Dt e<ahevewteaseecsése 3.50 25.00 
Forsythia Suspensa 
Dee Wk scnenesees cones 4.50 40.00 
Liguetram Regel, from cuttings 
2-yr., 6 to 12 ins...... 3.50 30.00 
Philadeiphus parses 
i i. CE oo sccnsensces 7.00 65.00 
Philadelphus Nivalls 
1000 2-yr., 6 to 12 ips bateeeee 4.50 
Philadelphus Virginal 
1000 l1-yr., 4 to 6 ~ ee Pre 6.00 55.00 
Poplar Lombardy 
Pe 4. O te Mise nedes sere cces 3.00 25.00 
ra Simoni 
Pt See nsccetaens 3.50 30.00 
Rhames Alnifolia 
t.. © Ge U8 tme...ccece 2.50 0. 
Ribes Alpinum — 
De Ce, «cessgaeee ce 5.00 45.00 
Rosa Luc 
2500 1-yr., 6 to 12 ing........ 2.50 20.00 
ms fy 
25 1-yr., 6 to 12 ins 2.50 2, 
Bese Sstioewe as 
2 l-yr., 6 to 12 ins 2.00 15. 
om000 ay Wey x sec 
2 ae abaveeeecess 5.00 45.00 
Uezeen Eeesbelt 
-yr., 6 to 13 ina....... 3.00 25.00 
veers Chenaulti 
a wn tends aces one 3.00 J 
one. Villosa —_ 
2-yr., 8 to 15 ims........ 3.50 30. 
be <= Americanum no 
“yr.,. € to 10 ins........ 3. 25. 
Viburnum Lantana ae ante 
i= ee s to 15 ins....... 4.00 35.00 
-yr. CO TMB. cccces. BD x 
Viburnum Opulus — 
2500 2-yr., 4 to 8 ins......... 4.00 35.00 


Usual terms to reliable nurserymen. 


PONTIAC NURSERIES 


ROMEO, MICHIGAN 





LAKE’S 


SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


A general and complete 
assortment of choice 
NURSERY STOCK 
for Fall and Spring 
delivery 
Ask for complete Fall Trade List. 


Shenandoah, Iowa 
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Evergreens for Colorado 


Readers of the amusing invitation 
to a house party published in the 
October 15 issue have some inkling 
of the knowledge of evergreens pos- 
sessed by Robert E. More, promi- 
nent Denver attorney. He is well 
known on that account to local nurs- 
erymen, some of whom have used a 
check list he has compiled of ever- 
greens for Colorado landscaping. 

A good many years ago, Mr. More 
started experimenting with ever- 
greens at his mountain home, at 
Buffalo Park, Colo. The past sum- 
mer he had 125 varieties of evergreen 
growing there. He purchases seed- 
lings and transplants from all over 
the United States, trying to ascertain 
what evergreens are hardy in the 
difficult climate at Buffalo, which is 
in Rehder’s zone 2, where average 
minimum temperatures are 30 to 40 
degrees below zero. The soil is poor, 
the summers are dry, and the springs 
have alternate freezes and thaws. 

Denver nurserymen have been 
watching his experiments with a 
great deal of interest for a number of 
years. Following is his check list of 
evergreens which have proved them- 
selves at Buffalo. He says thirty trees 
might possibly be added, but sufhi- 
cient time has not yet elapsed to 
justify their inclusion in the list. His 
present check list, which is copy- 
righted by Mr. More, follows. 


1. ABSOLUTELY HARDY 
a) Very high; 40 to 60 feet. 


Abies concolor—White fir. 

Picea pungens—Colorado spruce. 

Pinus aristata—Bristlecone pine. 

Pinus contorta latifolia—Lodgepole pine. 

Pinus flexilis—Limber pine. 

Pinus nigra—Austrian pine. 

Pinus ponderosa scopulorum — Rocky 
Mountain ponderosa pine. 

Pinus resinosa—Norway pine. 

Pinus sylvestris—Scotch pine. 

Pseudotsuga taxifolia—Douglas fir. 


b) High; 15 to 25 feet. 


Juniperus monosperma — One-seed 
er. 

ccaienin scopulorum argentea — Silver 
Column juniper. 

Juniperus scopulorum pathfinder — Path- 
finder juniper. 

Juniperus scopulorum pendula tollesoni— 
Tolleson’s weeping juniper. 

Juniperus scopulorum sutherlandi—Suth- 
erland juniper. 


juni- 


Juniperus virginiana burki — Burk red 
cedar. 

Juniperus virginiana canaerti — Canaert 
red cedar. 

Juniperus virginiana glauca — Silver red 


cedar. 
Juniperus virginiana hilli—Hill Dundee 
red cedar. 
Juniperus virginiana 
red cedar. 


keteleeri — Keteleer 


c) Medium; 3 to 6 feet. 


Juniperus chinensis pfitzeriana — Pfitzer 
juniper. 
Juniperus chinensis pfitzeriana aurea — 


Golden Pfitzer juniper. 

Juniperus sabina—Savin juniper. 

Juniperus scopulorum globosa — Globe 
Rocky Mountain juniper. 

Juniperus virginiana elegantissima — Gold 
Tip red cedar. 

Pinus mugo mughus—Mugho Swiss pine 
(to 10 feet). 


d) Low; 12 inches to 4 feet. 


Juniperus chinensis globosa — Virginalis 
or globe juniper. 

Juniperus communis saxatalis — Mountain 
common juniper. 

Juniperus horizontalis plumosa—Andorra 
juniper. 

Juniperus sabina tamariscifolia — Tama- 
rix juniper. 

Juniperus virginiana globosa — Globe red 
cedar. 

Juniperus virginiana kosteri—Koster red 
cedar. 


Pinus mugo mughus compacta — Globe 
Mugho pine. 
e) Ground Cover; under 12 inches. 
Juniperus chinensis sargenti — Sargent 
juniper. 


Juniperus horizontalis andrewsi—Andrews 
Wyoming creeping juniper. 

Juniperus horizontalis filicimus—Filicimus 
creeping juniper. 

Juniperus horizontalis pulchiluss—Pul- 
chiluss creeping juniper. 


2. HARDY, BUT SCORCH UNLESS 
PROTECTED FROM WIND AND 
WINTER SUN. 


Abies lasiocarpa arizonica—Corkbark fir 
—Very high. 

Pinus strobus—White pine—Very high. 

Picea glauca densata—Black Hills white 
spruce—Very high. 

Larix decidua—European larch — Very 
high. 
Pinus cembroides edulis—Colorado pinon 
pine—Medium high (to 10 feet). 
Taxus cuspidata nana—Dwarf Japanese 
yew—Low. 

Juniperus chinensis japonica — Japanese 
juniper—Ground cover. 

Juniperus communis jacki—Jack common 
juniper—Ground cover. 


3. HARDY IF GIVEN FULL PRO.- 
TECTION. 

Sciadopitys verticillata —- Umbrella pine 
—High. 

Pinus densiflora umbraculifera — Table 
pine—To 12 feet. 

Taxus media hicksi—Hicks yew—Me- 


dium. 

Thuja occidentalis (selected clones) — 
Eastern arborvitae—Low to high. 

Picea glauca albertiana conica — Dwarf 
Alberta white spruce—Medium. 

4. TREES THAT OCCASIONALLY 
DO WELL WHEN GIVEN FULL 
PROTECTION. 


Chamaecyparis obtusa — Hinoki falsecy- 


press—High. 

Chamaecyparis pisifera—Sawara falsecy- 
press—High. 

Tsuga canadensis— Canada hemlock — 
High. 
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ROSE REGISTRATIONS. 


The American Rose Society's reg- 
istration committee has approved ap- 
plications for registration of the fol- 
lowing roses. Notice of these registra- 
tions has been sent to rose organiza- 
tions in foreign countries and trade 
papers. 

If no objections are raised before 
December 10, 1942, the registration 
of these names will become perma- 
nent as of that date, states R. Marion 
Hatton, secretary: 

Vanity Fair. Hybrid tea. A cross of Better 
Times x Geheimrat Duisberg, originated by 
Stanley B. Roberts, Madison, N. J. Plant de- 
scribed as upright, with soft foliage. An ex- 
tremely free bloomer, producing long-pointed buds 
with high-centered flowers three and one-half 
inches across, with nineteen pink petals. Excep- 
tional fragrance. Flowers borne singly. Claimed 
to be a distinct shade of pink and to have un- 
usually good lasting quality. 

Red Duchess. Hybrid tea. Originated by the 
Brownells, Little Compton, R. I., as a cross of 
Pink Princess x Crimson Glory. Plant de- 
scribed as nearly erect, free and hardy. Medium- 
pointed buds opening to high-centered flowers four 
to five inches in diameter, with fifty petals of 
deep red. Moderate fragrance. Blooms singly and 
several together. 

Colleen Moore. Hybrid tea. Originated by the 
Joseph H, Hill Co., Richmond, Ind., as a seedling 
of an unnamed seedling x Chieftain, to be intro- 
duced by the Hill Co. in 1944. Plant described 
as upright, much branched, with large foliage. 
Short-pointed buds open to globular flowers four 


PFITZER JUNIPER 


Several Thousand 





tf 2) fe $0.75 
15 to 18 ins, ............ 1.00 
18 to 24 ims, ............ 1.15 
oS 6 ee 1.25 


F,O.B. Nursery 


Also some Uprights 
correspondingly cheap. 


LOUISVILLE NURSERIES 


Route 6 Louisville, Ky. 


LINING - OUT EVERGREENS 


Well Rooted Plants 








All 5 to 8 inches. Per Per 
100 1000 
Arborvitae, 

Pyramidalis .............. $6.00 $50.00 
Juniper, Irish -............. 6.00 50.00 
Retinospora Plumosa.... 6.00 50.00 
Taxus Cuspidata .......... 6.00 50.00 


ONARGA NURSERY CO., INC. 
Onarga, Illinois 


ROSES — ROSES — ROSES 
400,000 


Two-year, Field-grown, Budded on 
Multiflora Understock, Dusted reg- 
ularly during growing season with 
Copper Sulphate. 

Ask for Quotations—Send us your 
Want List for Lowest Prices. 


NORTH TYLER NURSERIES 


Sam P. Ford & Sons, 
Tyler, Texas. 








R. 3, 
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EVERGREENS 


for Fall Delivery 


One of the largest stocks 
and most complete assort- 
ments in the middle west. 


Low Prices 


Send for Price List 
Ready Now. 


THE WILLIS NURSERY CO. 


Progressive Nurserymen 
Ottawa, Kansas 








VERHALENS 


Are growing Texas Roses of 
Quality for the new nursery 
season. 


Write for list of varieties. 


EVERGREENS 
BOXWOOD — SHRUBS 


VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 
Scottsville, Texas 
Wholesale Only 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 

D. HILL NURSERY CoO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 





FOR LANDSCAPE and SALES LOT 


Irish, Greek and Pfitzer Junipers; 
Globe Arborvitae, Scotch Pine, Spruce, 
Hemlock. 

Redbud, Dogwood, Chinese Elm, Lom- 
bardy Poplar and Assorted Shrubs. 

Visit our nursery, 15 miles from Louis- 


ville. 
NICK’S NURSERY, Anchorage, Kentucky 











GENERAL LINE OF ORNAMENTALS 


Specializing in good Liners 
Catalogue on request. 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


Fairview, Pa. 








JUNIPER SCIONS 


Approximately 3,000 to 4,000. 
$1.00 per 100 plus packing. 
Burki, Canaerti, Columnaris, Dundee, 
Keteleeri, Von Ehron. 


BAY CITY NURSERIES 
Bay City, Mich. 
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to four and one-half inches in diameter, with 
fifteen to twenty-five petals. The color velvety 
carmine, with strong tea fragrance. Blooms singly 
and abundantly. Flower described as similar to 
Crimson Glory, but the plant distinctly different. 


Jean MacArthur. Hybrid tea. A seedling of 
Joanna Hill x California, originated by the Joseph 

. Hill Co. and to be introduced by it in 1944. 
Plant described as upright, with many branches 
and leathery, wrinkled foliage. Long-pointed 
buds open to full, high-centered flowers three and 
one-half to four inches in diameter, with thirty to 
forty petals of jasper pink. Slight tea fragrance. 
Blooms singly and abundantly under glass. Last- 
ing quality good. Claimed to be distinct in color 
and also valuable for its new breeding possibility. 


Captivator. Hybrid tea. A seedling of Chieftain 
x Lucile Hill, originated by the Joseph H. 
Hill Co. and to be introduced by it in 1944. 
Plant described as upright, much branched, with 
large, leathery foliage. Short-pointed bud open- 
ing to a full flower four to five inches across, 
with fifty-five to sixty petals. Rose-red color and 
strong tea fragrance. Flowers are produced sin- 
gly and abundantly under glass. Lasting quality 
good. Claimed superior in having larger blooms 
and stronger growth in its color class than other 
greenhouse forcing varieties. 

Coral Sea. Hybrid tea. A seedling of Katharine 
Pechtold x R. M. 8. Queen Mary. Originated by 
the Joseph H. Hill Co., to be introduced by it in 
1944. Plant described as upright, much branched, 
with medium-large, leathery foliage. Pointed, 
globular buds, with full, high-centered flowers 
four to five inches across, with forty to forty-five 
petals of a light jasper red. Slight tea fragrance. 
Borne singly, free and lasts well. Claimed to be 
an improvement on both parents. 

Sierra Glow. Hybrid tea. A seedling of OCrim- 
son Glory x Soeur Therese, originated by Dr. 
W. E. Lammerts, West Los Angeles, Cal., and 
introduced by Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, Cal., 
the season of 1941-42. Plant described as a 
spreading bush, with thick and leathery foliage. 
Urn-shaped buds open to high-centered blooms 
four to five inches in diameter, with thirty-five to 
forty petals. The color deep rose outside, salmon 
orange inside with silver-pink outer edges. Fra- 
grance strong and sweet. Blooms usually singly, 
with moderate fragrance. Claimed important be- 
cause of its resistance to mildew and black spot 
and its unusual color and fragrance. 

Copper Nugget. Hybrid tea. A seedling of 
Charles P. Kilham x Captain Thomas, originated 
by Dr. W. E. Lammerts and introduced by Arm- 
strong Nurseries, 1940 to 1942. Plant de- 
scribed as upright, bushy. with large, deep 
green, glossy foliage. Ovoid to urn-shaped buds 
open high-centered flowers two and one-half to 
three inches across, with fifty to sixty petals. 
The color orange salmon, the fragrance not. pro- 
nounced. Blooms usually singly and abundantly. 
Claimed to resemble hybrid polyantha, but in a 
different color and with finer foliage than here- 
tofore offered. 

Fantasia, Hybrid tea. Seedling, parentage 
not given. Originated by Alex Dickson & Sons, 
Ltd., Newtownards, Ireland, and introduced by 
Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y.. 1942. 
Plant described as bushy, with glossy foliage, 
hardy and free. Pointed buds, with open flowers 
four inches across, sixteen to eighteen petals, 
yellow. Fragrance pronounced, sweet. Blooms 
singly and clustered. Claimed to be a free- 
blooming yellow rose, with both greenhouse and 
garden quality. 

jreer Garson. Hybrid tea. Seedling, parent- 
age unknown. Originated by Marguerite Denoyel, 
Venissieux, Lyon, France, and to be introduced 
by Jackson & Perkins Co. in 1943. Plant de- 
scribed as vigorous, branching, with dark green, 
leathery foliage. Free and hardy. Pointed buds 
open to high-centered flowers five inches across, 
with thirty-five petals. Begonia-rose color and 
old rose fragrance. Borne singly and several to- 
gether. Claimed to be a good pink rose of exhibi- 
tion quality. 

Katherine T. Marshall. Hybrid tea. A seed- 
ling of an unnamed seedling x Chieftain, orig- 
inated by E. S. Boerner, Newark, N. Y., and to 
be introduced by Jackson & Perkins Co. in 19438. 
Plant described as upright, vigorous, with leath- 
ery foliage. Ovoid bud opens a cupped flower 
five inches in diameter, with twenty-two petals. 
The color deep rose pink flushed with yellow. 
Moderate fragrance, blooms singly and freely. 
Claimed to have growth like that of President 
Hoover. 

Cynthia Brooke. Hybrid tea. Seedling of an 
unnamed seedling x Le Progres. Originated by 
Samuel McGredy & Son, Portadown, Ireland, and 
to be introduced by Jackson & Perkins Co. in 
1943. Plant described as vigorous and branching, 
with large, leathery foliage. Globular buds 
open to globular flowers four and one-half inches 
in diameter, with forty-five petals. The color 
empire yellow inside, light salmon orange out- 
side. Fruity fragrance. Borne several together 





D. E. CONE has accepted the po- 
sition of sales manager of Storrs & 
Harrison Nurseries, Painesville, O., 
leaving for this larger opportunity 
after eighteen years with the Cham- 
pion Nurseries, Perry, O. 
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TAXUS 


cuspidata, brevifolia, 
media, capitata, hicksi, 
aurea and repandens 


in medium and large sizes 


Also Boxwoods and 
Juniperus pfitzeriana . 


Ask for price list 


W. A. Natorp Co. 


4400 Reading Rd. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 








LONICERA Halliana 


HALL’S HONEYSUCKLE 


18 to 24-inch, heavy clumps, 3 br. 
and up, $45.00 per 1000; in large 
quantities, $35.00 per 1000. 


SHADE TREES, Oaks, Ash, Tulip 
Tree, Maples, Prunus, Beech, etc., 
2 to 3-inch caliper. 


Write for quotations. 


EVERGREEN GARDEN NURSERY 


McMinnville, Tenn. 














Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for om current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 











EVERGREENS 


Liners and Specimens 


SNEED NURSERY CO. 


P.O. Box 798, Oklahoma City, Okla. 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-eight Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 

Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 
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Letters from Readers 


CHINESE CHESTNUT. 


I have had some opportunity to 
observe the performance of the Chi- 
nese chestnut over a period of more 
than a decade, covering both seed- 
ling and grafted trees, from both im- 
ported and domestic seed, and grown 
under blight-free and blight-infested 
conditions. I feel that something may 
profitably be added to the interest- 
ing article by Ernest Hemming which 
appeared in the November 1 issue 
of the American Nurseryman. 

The Chinese chestnut is highly 
blight-resistant, probably the most 
blight-resistant of the chestnut spe- 
cies, but should not be considered 
“blight-proof.” A planting of forty 
seedling trees, used to replace miss- 
ing trees in an apple orchard in a 
Blue Ridge mountain cove, shows at 
least fifty per cent diseased with the 
chestnut blight. 

This is not so bad as it seems. 
Not more than ten per cent of the 
trees have died, and most of the dis- 
eased trees continue to grow and 
produce with undiminished vigor, 
despite the unmistakable lesions of 
the disease. This planting is sur- 
rounded with the infected and dying 
remains of what was once a magnifi- 
cent chestnut forest; indeed, the loca- 
tion may be considered a hotbed of 
infection. 

The disease seldom attacks either 
the American or Chinese chestnut 
when the tree is young and the bark 
smooth. When the bark begins to 
roughen, first either in crotches or at 
the base of the tree, the combination 
of lodging place for the spores and 
moisture, held long enough to cause 
germination, heralds the appearance 
of the disease. The performance of 
the chestnut bark disease in the dry 
climate of California, as described 
by Dr. Tehon on page 23 of the No- 
vember 1 issue of the American 
Nurseryman, is just what one would 
expect in a land of little rainfall. 


In the matter of seedling versus 
grafted trees I must take sharp issue 
with Mr. Hemming. While it is true 
that a few seedlings will bear the 
third year from seed, it is also true 
that as many will not bear until they 
are from 8 to 10 years old. This and 
the uncertainty as to blight resistance 
are the chief reasons why grafted 
trees should be planted if one has 
nut production in mind. 

After having observed a number 
of plantings over a period of years 
I feel safe in saying that such named 


varieties as Carr or Hobson will pro- 
duce three times the crop of a com- 
parable orchard of seedlings. 

There is another respect in which 
the better selections are superior. 
Chestnuts start rather early in the 
spring and are sometimes nipped 
back by late frosts. Although the 
fruit buds appear on the new growth 
in June, if the early growth is frosted 
back, there will be no fruit buds 
later on. I have seen the Carr lose 
its entire crop in this manner, while 
the Hobson, starting about five days 
later, bore a full crop. 


This is not to say that seedlings 
should not be planted; quite the con- 
trary. They make quite as good lawn 
trees, and the cost is much less. In- 
deed, some propagators have had con- 
siderable difficulty in getting good 
graft unions, and some nurserymen 
have hesitated to sell grafted trees 
for fear they will prove short-lived. 


While there is some difference in 
the quality of seedling nuts, all are 
acceptable to the taste. The great 
variation lies in the productiveness 
of different trees. 

H. F. Stoke, 
Roanoke, Va. 





WIN CUSTOMER GOOD WILL 
BY CHRISTMAS GREETING. 


In sending Christmas greetings to 
customers as a token of appreciation 
of their business and to win their good 
will for succeeding seasons, it is more 
effective if the token transmitted be 
pertinent to one’s business. 


Arthur S. Brooks, proprietor of 
Brooks Nurseries, Van Wert, O., last 
year sent the following letter on his 
usual stationery to a selected list of 
clients, accompanying a copy of the 
“Planting Guide” published by the 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


American Association of Nurserymen 
for its members: 


Dear Garden Lover: 

There'll always be a CHRISTMAS! 
Our faith knows that—in spite of wars 
and hardships and disasters. 

And there'll always be our gardens for 
solace and for recreation and for inspira- 
tion in the days ahead! 

The experience of England in her dark- 
est days—when men and women found 
spiritual strength and inspiration to “‘car- 
ry on” by working with their roses and 
flowers—should assure us that our “will 
to victory’ can be strengthened by con- 
tact with the good earth and with growing 
things that teach us the everlasting good- 
ness of God. 

So it is with no apologies that we bring 
you our Christmas Greetings and a smal! 
booklet that has been prepared to help you 
get the most out of your gardens during 
the coming year. 

The government has just released a 
statement that will interest you:— 

“There is not now an emergency that 
warrants the plowing-up of lawns and 
parks to grow vegetables . . . Con- 
servation of seeds and supplies require 
that as far as possible qualified growers 
handle these. It would be far more 
desirable to apply the interest and en- 
thusiasm to improving ornamental and 
landscape plantings about urban proper- 
ties for their value in morale and 
health.” 

We shall continue, therefore, to help 
you secure plants and trees and to render 
expert services as you carry on with your 
gardens. A part of the Nurseries will 
grow vegetables and fruits to assist in the 
national campaien for better health. We 
are at your service! 


Merry Christmas! Cordially, 


Arthur S$. Brooks. 

This year the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen recently issued 
three more such pamphlets, which are 
available to members at cost, through 
the office of the executive secretary 
of the A. A. N., 636 Southern 
building, Washington, D. C. 

The year previously, Mr. Brooks 
sent a similar letter accompanying a 
copy of the “Pronouncing Dictionary 
of Plant Names,” a pocket-size book- 
let of sixty-four pages containing 
pronunciation and brief definitions 
of 3,000 plant names, published by 
the Florists’ Review, Chicago. 








for the Florist and Nurseryman. 
Send for free circulars and prices. 


ERNEST HAYSLER & SON 





CLOVERSET POTS 


Patent No. 2073695 





Now made in four sizes and two grades, comparable in soil capacity to 6-in., 7-in., 
8-in. and 9-in. clay pots. Prices as low as $18.50 per 1000. 

Cheap in price (can be given away with the plant). 
produce a better plant than a clay pot, make better satisfied customers and more profit 
(See our page advertisement in October 1 issue.) 
Sample carton sent by mail for 25c. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, 


WHICH WILL 








WHICH WILL 
BE EASIEST 
TO SELL... 
THIS of THIS 


Non-Porous (slow to dry out), 


105th & Broadway 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Write Us About — 


* Evergreen Liners 


*% Hardy Shrubs and Shade 
Trees 


* Phlox, 


grown 
* General Assortment of Stock 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 


Charles City, Iowa 


Liners and _  Field- 





ee oe ee er 
Red Raspberry Plants 
New Red Rhubarb 
MacDonald — Canada Red 
Americana Plum Stocks 
Northern Apple Stocks 


Forest Tree Seedlings 
Ash—American Elm 


ANDREWS NURSERY C0. 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 





SHADE TREES 


1 to 1%-in. Caliper. 
Cornus Florida, White-flowering Dog- 


wood. 
Tulip Poplar—Red Oak—Willow Oak. 


Prices at 50c each, bare root, 
F.O.B. our shipping point. 


SHRUBS IN CLUMPS 


Azalea Calendulacea, Per 100 


12 tol — haha dan) son ase e $10.00 

ee Oy Oe Mb an csnctevescesoceesas 15.00 
Azaleas, Mixed Colors, 

et Wl ee AS ob eceeedncseseunnwas $ 8.00 

ee i dctanbstencensenetn 12.00 


We have other good stock at very reason- 
able prices. 


Highway Gardens Nursery 
R.F.D. 3, MeMinnville, Tenn. 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens—Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 








Wholesale Growers of 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Leading varieties of Grapes, Asparagus, 
Rhubarb, Berry Plants. 
Fall price list now ready. 


Misteger . Wholesale Nursery 





dgman, Michigan 








NORTHERN-GROWN NURSERY STOCK 
Evergreen Liners — Specimen Ever- 
ns, B&B — Hardy Fruit Trees — 
fia rdy Apple Seedlings — Ornamental 
a bs—Lining-out Shrubs, Trees and 
Vines. Write for price list. 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 








Specimen Trees, light grades and 
seedlings 
ENGLISH ELM (Ulmus Campestris) 
Now booking orders in combination 
cars to central and eastern points. 
SWINK NURSERY COMPANY 
Swink, Colorado. 














FIREPROOFING 
CHRISTMAS TREES. 


After testing various chemical 
treatments for reducing the inflam- 
mability of spruce and balsam fir 
Christmas trees, the United States 
forest products laboratory, at Madi- 
son, Wis., has concluded that to keep 
the tree standing in water is about 
the most practical, satisfactory and 
convenient method to keep the fire 
hazard low and prevent needles from 
discoloring or falling. 

The tests revealed that solutions 
of ammonium sulphate, ammonium 
phosphate, ammonium sulphamate 
and calcium chloride were neither 
taken up so rapidly nor in such large 
amounts as water, and the trees lost 
weight while being treated. In other 
words, while they were taking up 
fire-retardant chemical they were los- 
ing another excellent fire retardant, 
water. 

The following procedure for treat- 
ing Christmas trees is recommended 
in technical note 250 of the labora- 
tory: “(1) Buy a tree that has been 
cut as recently as possible. (2) Cut 
off the end of the trunk diagonally 
at least one inch above the original 
cut end. Stand the tree at once in a 
container of water and keep the 
water level above the cut surface 
during the entire time the tree is in 
the house. If not to be set up for 
several days, the tree should be kept 
standing in water meanwhile in a 
cool place.” 

If started in time, this treatment 
not only prevents the foliage from 
drying out and becoming inflamma- 
ble, but it will also keep fresh and 
green even such species as spruce, 
which loses needles easily in contrast 
to balsam fir, which retains its needles 
even after the branches have become 
dry and the needles brittle. 





EVERETT S. HENDERSON is 
now manager of the Aiken Nurser- 
ies, Inc., Putney, Vt. He was pre- 
viously for seven years landscape en- 
gineer on roadside improvement for 
the Maine state highway commission, 
after spending three years with the 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc., Bristol, Conn., 
following two years with A. N. Pier- 
son, Inc., Cromwell, Conn. 


ONE of the biggest upsets in the 
recent election was the failure of 
M. R. Cashman, Owatonna, Minn., 
in his contest for reelection to the 
state senate. He had done valuable 
work in the Minnesota nurserymen’s 
battle against state nurseries. But he 
will still be busy running his florists’ 
business and managing the Cashman 
Nurseries for his sister-in-law. 
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Send for New Seed List. 
A. B. C. 


“Supreme” Quality 
SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 
and 
Growers’ Accessories 
AMERICAN BULB CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St, CHICAGO 
31 W. 27th St., NEW YORK 








IF YOU plant 


Tennessee Natural 
Screened Peach Seed 


you will not be sorry. Reliable and De- 
pendable. Write for prices on 1941 crop. 
6000 to 7000 seeds to the bushel (50 Ib.) 
Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, 
Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs and Evergreens 


Southern Nursery & Landscape Co. 
Winchester, T 











North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Northern-grown Tree, Shrub and Wild 
Flower seeds. Wholesale crude botan- 


E.C. MORAN Stanford, Mont. 








APPLE SEEDS 


We accumulate several thousand pounds 
of apple seeds each fall season. Inter- 
ested in contracts for all or part of our 
production. 


Valley Evaporating Co. 
Yakima, Washington 














PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 








SURPLUS 
Pfitzer Junipers, 3% to 4 ft. spread 
Spiny Greek Junipers, 3 to 4 ft. 

CLEVELAND NURSERY CO. 

R. H. Mohlenhoff, Prop. 

CLEVELAND, MISS. 








FRUIT TREES—GRAPES— 
PECANS—FIGS 
Good line of most Fruits and Shrubs 
We invite your inquiries. 
COMMERCIAL NURSERY CO. 
Decherd, Tenn. 











«up LOUGA L CANADENSIS 


10 to 15 oh a 0 p per 1000. 
to 42 ins., iSi8 os. ‘te "$2.00 each, 
Colorado Blue Spruce. 

8 to 5 ft, $150 to $2.50 each. 


HOME NURSERY CO, Fort Gay, W. Va. 
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CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
ASSOCIATION MEETS. 


The Central California Nursery- 
men’s Association met at the Benja- 
min Franklin hotel, San Mateo, No- 
vember 12. About fifty attended. 

The meeting was one of the most 
enthusiastic of the past year. Good 
war news, a spurt in business, the 
prospect of several months of good 
planting weather in the immediate fu- 
ture and the general good-fellowship 
of the association all added to the fes- 
tivity of the occasion. President Clar- 
ence Perkins presided for the last 
time, his term expiring with this 
meeting. 

Eight guests were present, most of 
whom signed applications for mem- 
bership after the meeting. The suc- 
cess of the membership drive, which 
resulted in increasing the member- 
ship more than in any year of the past 
several years, is due in a large meas- 
ure to the energy of Elmer Hougland, 
of the Pacific Guano Co., Berkeley. 
The new members were welcomed 
into the association by Ray Hart- 
man, the first president of the asso- 
ciation. 

The program of the evening was 
under the direction of Charles Burr, 
of the California Nursery Co., Niles, 
who led a discussion, aided by Ray 
Stewart, a leading fruit tree propaga- 
tor of the state, and Frank Burke, 
of the Espalier Gardens, Belmont. 
Mr. Burr reminded members that 
fruit trees were an increasingly im- 
portant item in the nursery now that 
the interest of home gardeners in 
them has been revived and since there 
was such a definite food shortage in 
prospect. He advised each nursery- 
man to know about the trees he is 
selling so that he can advise his cus- 
tomers about the proper methods of 
planting, spraying and fertilizing. He 
said, further, that it was well to know 
varieties, not only those on hand, 
but others also, in order that advice 
might be given about them and so 
that substitutions might be suggested 
when rare or locally unsatisfactory 
kinds were asked for. He said the re- 
tail nurseryman would probably do 
better to limit the varieties of fruit 
trees which he carried. The sugges- 
tion was made that the retail nurs- 
eryman carry only two varieties each 
of apricot, fig and almond; three each 
of apple, plum, sweet cherry and 
sour cherry; one prune, one persim- 
mon, four to six peaches and one of 
each of the citrus fruits. Some cul- 
tural directions were added. 

Ray Stewart gave a review of the 
supply of young fruit trees by saying 
that peaches, pears, apricots and 
plums were pretty well cleaned up, 


but that almonds and cherries were 
dragging. He said that they had 
planted about the same number of 
trees each year for several years and 
that the cleanup was due to the bad 
growing conditions of two years ago, 
when seeds did not start. He did not 
have any information on the citrus 
fruits, as these are grown in the 
southern part of the state. 


Frank Burke said that the demand 
for espalier trees was definitely on the 
increase. The public had money with 
which to pay for them and liked them 
because they produced in a relatively 
short time and because they took up 
but little room in the home garden. 
He added that dwarf trees also were 
becoming more popular for the same 
reasons. 

A recent ruling by the state unem- 
ployment bureau, which became ef- 
fective October 1, requiring all nurs- 
erymen to pay the unemployment 
compensation tax was severely criti- 
cized, not so much because it would 
raise labor costs of the nurserymen 
by two and seven-tenths per cent, 
the amount of the tax, but because 
it would take the nursery business 
out of the agricultural classification. 
It was reported that Roy F. Wilcox 
& Co., Montebello, had a test case 
now in court regarding this ruling, 
and it was agreed that the associa- 
tion should take steps to aid and 
assist Mr. Wilcox in any way within 
its power. 

A report from the San Francisco 
victory garden advisory committee 
was made. The purpose of this com- 
mittee is to sponsor the production 
of vegetables, chickens and rabbits 
for food and to teach new gardeners 
the best methods of vegetable pro- 
duction. The membership was ad- 
vised to support all of these activities 
from a patriotic point of view. 

Richard Plath reported for the 
nominating committee, naming Clyde 
Stocking, San Jose, for president; 
Charles Burr, of the California Nurs- 
ery Co., Niles, for secretary-treas- 
urer, and the following for directors 
for two years: Bert Plath, H. Plath 
& Sons, San Francisco; Walter B. 





LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


Our 1942-43 List of Lining-Out and 
Planting Sizes of Broad-Leaved and 
Confer Evergreens is now ready- 


A CARD WILL PUT YOURS 
IN THE MAIL 


“Our Business Is Growing’ 


RICHMOND NURSERIES 


Richmond Beach, Wash. 











AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Balch, Cypress Abbey Co., Colma; 
C. R. Warren, Montclair Nurseries, 
Berkeley; Gordon Wallace, Leonard 
Coates Nurseries, San Jose; G. H. 
Cortwright, East Bay Nursery, Oak- 
land. Being elected, these men will 
take office at the January meeting. 

The meeting adjourned after the 
appointment of a committee to select 
a date and a place for the annual 
Christmas party, which will be open 
to the wives and sweethearts of the 
members. 





PLUMS ON THE PRAIRIES. 


European plums have received little 
attention on the prairies. During the 
past season many varieties and seed- 
lings fruited and revived interest in 
this fine fruit, reports W. R. Leslie, 
superintendent of the Dominion ex- 
perimental station at Morden, Mani- 
toba. 

During the past ten years the sta- 
tion has tested practically all Euro- 
pean varieties grown commercially in 
Canada. Six varieties have been 
tested from Norway. A considerable 
number of varieties have been ob- 
tained from Russia; central experi- 
mental farm, Ottawa; Vineland ex- 
perimental station, Ontario, and 
other experimental stations and pri- 
vate individuals in Canada and 
United States. Some of the varieties 
tested include the following: Stan- 
ley, Tragedy, English Damson, Reine 
Claude (several types), Victoria, 


~ 
MYROBALAN SEED 


Nation’s Leading Source 


Grown in our own orchard, 
processed by our experi- 
enced men. Cleaned and 
cured with special equip- 
ment, assuring high ger- 
mination. Immediate deliv- 


~” PEACH PITS 


We are booking orders for 
California Lovell peach pits. 
Ample supply of high 
quality seed. Write today 
for quotations. 























NURSERY COMPANY 


i, 9/59 California 
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Early English, Prune, Admiral Rig- 
ney, Yellow Egg, Carleton, Prescot, 
Nepean, Lanark, Belgian, Reine 
Claude x Voronesh A and B (from 
F. L. Skinner, Dropmore, Manitoba), 
Mount Royal, Lunn, Raynes, Kozlov, 
Krikon, Russian Green Gage, Italian, 
German, Agen, Bradshaw, Coes 
Golden Drop, Imperial, Hall, Ponds, 
Shorospelka Krassnaja, Tiorn Des- 
sertny, Imperial Epineuse and a few 
under number. Almost all made good 
growth the first year, but few were 
alive after three years. 

The most promising varieties con- 
sidering hardiness, productiveness 
and quality are Raynes, Morden 
No. 802, Russian Green Gage, Mount 
Royal, two Reine Claude x Voronesh 
seedlings from F. L. Skinner, Shoros- 
pelka Krassnaja and Tiorn Dessertny 
from Russia. 

A considerable number of varie- 
ties, such as Carleton, Prescot, Ne- 
pean and Lanark, from the central 
experimental farm, show considerable 
hardiness, but have not commenced 
to bear. Other varieties, such as Koz- 
lov and Krikon, are in poor quality. 

Seeds of Coes Golden Drop and 
Grand Duke were obtained from the 
Vineland experiment station in 1933. 
Seeds were also saved from a basket 
of imported Damsons. Most of those 
which have survived—and there is a 
great variation in their hardiness— 
bore their first fruits this year. Al- 
most all were late in ripening and 
were frosted before being harvested. 
A few are quite promising-and have 
been propagated for further testing. 

In general, European types of 
plums are slower to come into bear- 
ing than the hardy native types com- 
monly grown on the prairies. Test 
years may be expected every few 
years which will severely damage all 
but the hardiest. They also tend to 
sunscald more and the question of 
congenial stocks may be of consid- 
erable importance. The pollination 
problem is definitely important with 
most European varieties. 





A. J. STRAUB, 4823 East Tulare 
street, Fresno, Cal., is the new sec- 
retary of the San Joaquin Valley 
Nurserymen’s Association, succeeding 
Rowland Grohs. 

THE portrait of N. Van Hevel- 
ingen appeared in the garden section 
of the Sunday Oregon Journal re- 
cently, surrounded by rosebushes, the 
copy reading: “The root of the rose 
problem is to get ‘em dug now and 
into the gardeners’ hands, or that at 
least is the opinion of N. Van Hevel- 
ingen and the other wholesale grow- 
ers whose diggers are in the field 
around Portland nowadays.” 


306 S$. E. 12th AVENUE 





Avery H. Steinmetz 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 


EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 








MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


MILTON- since 1878-OREGON 
OUR SPECIALTIES 


Birches—Flowering Cherries, Crabs and 
Plums—Chinese Elm — Hawthorns—Li- 
lacs — Lindens — Flowering and Globe 
Locusts—Columnar, Globe, Norway and 
Schwedler Maples—Mountain Ash—Ore- 
gon Grape—Oriental Plane—Willows. 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


Send us your Want List for Quotations. 


Combination Carloads to Eastern dis- 
tributing points at minimum freight 
cost. 





A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 
Roses 


Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 








A Complete Line of 


OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
Portland, Oregon 











Headquarters for... 


Fruit and Shade trees with vigorous 
roots and sturdy stems. 

Flowering trees, Weeping trees. 

Shrubs, R.oses, Small fruits. 


Catalogue on request 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 


OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 
GOOD ROSES 
is 
PETERSON & DERING, INC. 
Wholesale Rose Growers 


Scappoose, Oregon 
1942-43 List Now Ready. 














Route 4 Hillsboro, Oregon 


LEADING GROWERS of 
CUTLEAF WEEPING BIRCH, 
Sehwedier| and Nerway Maple, 
Fine 2 and 3-year 
Also Hawthorn, Crab, Flowering Cherry and Pink- 
flowering Locust. 
Ask for Price List. 
MOTZ BROS. NURSERIES 


P. 0. BOX 42, Orence, Ore. 





CURRENT trends indicate that 
Christmas mailings will be the heavi- 
est in many years. Assist the postal 
service by mailing your cards and 
gifts at least twenty or twenty-five 
days before Christmas. 











Dependable 


Howard Rose Co. & 
HEMET, CALIFORWIA 
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Reviews of New Books 


CAMOUFLAGE MANUAL. 


“Industrial Camouflage Manual,” 
by Konrad Wittmann, is an unusual 
book in its make-up and contents. It 
consists of 128 sheets in a spiral bind- 
ing with thick paper cover, nearly 
every sheet carrying reproductions 
of photographs, drawings or line 
sketches to illustrate principles, prob- 
lems, methods and materials of 
camouflage. 

The book was prepared for the in- 
dustrial camouflage program at Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., and rep- 
resents many of the experiments and 
experiences developed in the class- 
rooms and camouflage laboratory 
there since the inception of the pro- 
gram in September, 1940. The mate- 
rial was originally intended for stu- 
dent use, but soon embraced prob- 
lems in the entire field of industrial 
camouflage. In the form of this book 
it is published by the Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corp., at $4. 

While the text is adequate to ex- 
plain the accompanying illustrations, 
the latter are of primary importance, 
not merely as an indication of prin- 
ciples, methods or materials cited by 
the text, but for the purpose of de- 
tailed study. For instance, not only 
are models pictured so that one may 
closely see the construction, but 
other views from a distance indicate 
the result in concealment. For the 
person who has more than a general 
interest in protective concealment 
and wants actually to study the re- 
sults achieved by camouflage, this 
volume is particularly useful. 





MODERN CAMOUFLAGE. 


Many nurserymen have had the 
opportunity to hear the interesting 
lectures on camouflage by Maj. 
Robert P. Breckenridge, of the engi- 
neers corps, U. S. Army, and conse- 
quently will welcome the announce- 
ment of an equally interesting book 
by him, entitled “Modern Camou- 
flage: The New Science of Protective 
Concealment,” just published by 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., at $3.50. 

In this book of 280 pages he de- 
velops in detail the principles he 
briefly presented in his talks and he 
amplifies other phases of this impor- 
tant military procedure. Just as he 
clarified his points in his talks with 
sketches and pictures, so the 132 
photographs, drawings and diagrams 
reproduced in the book amply illus- 
trate the text. 

Not only does he consider the 


treatment of military areas and air- 
fields, but he also dwells on the need 
and methods of camouflage for fac- 
tories, public utilities, public build- 
ings, highways and railroads. 
Among the materials are plants, 
and a 24-page chapter is devoted to 
them—of special importance to nurs- 
erymen and landscape architects. 
How these may be used and where 
they are to be obtained are told, with 
the repeated injunction that the serv- 
ices of an experienced horticulturist, 
nurseryman or plant specialist should 
be employed where any considerable 
amount of planting is to be done. 
He refers to the cooperation of the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
with the army engineer board in pre- 
paring specifications for the use of 
War Department agencies in procur- 
ing plant materials, and he quotes 
these specifications in full. He credits 
similar cooperation in preparing fif- 
teen plant groupings, according to 
size, type of plant and character of 
growth, from large trees to ground 
covers and grasses, and he presents 
the recommendation that plant mate- 
rials purchased for camouflage be 
ordered by group, not by species or 
variety, as a matter of economy, 
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always with attention to the kinds 
of plants growing in the immediate 
vicinity of a camouflage project. He 
lists the plants in these fifteen groups. 





CEANOTHUS. 


To California nurserymen the vol- 
ume just issued by the Santa Barbara 
Botanic Garden on ceanothus will be 
valuable not only for the informa- 
tion it contains on this genus, but 
also for the popular interest it should 
foster in a group of flowering shrubs 
which are among the most beautiful 
in the rich plant life of the Golden 
state. 


Among eastern nurserymen, who 
know only Ceanothus americanus, 
New Jersey tea, and C. ovatus, in- 
land Jersey tea, enthusiasm for the 
genus may be lacking until they be- 
come acquainted with the species na- 
tive to the west coast. It is remark- 
able that the natural distribution of 
this group of flowering shrubs is re- 
stricted to North America and that 
of the fifty-five species, twenty-five 
varieties and eleven natural hybrids 
enumerated in the volume, four- 
fifths are to be found in California 
and only five occur east of the Mis- 
sissippi river. While the eastern spe- 
cies mentioned above bear white flow- 
ers, those of the west are principally 
of shades of bluc, and the plant is 
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Enclosed is remittance of §$. 


$1.00 per set. 





508 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Compiling a New Nursery List 


By L. C. CHADWICK 
I. WOODY DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 
Il. SELECTION OF NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS 
Ili. SELECTION OF BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 


Three series of articles on superior varieties of trees, shrubs, vines 
and ground covers, reprinted from the American Nurseryman. 
Describe and discuss the best plants among trees and shrubs in va- 
rious sizes, as well as vines and ground covers. 

List uses, culture, characteristics and growth habits, to make easy 
selection of suitable varieties for various landscape purposes. 
Sources of supply of selected plants indicated in list of nurseries. 


Each book, 40c per copy—All 3 for $1.00 


for 


—______-sets (3 booklets below) COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST, 


copies DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, at 40c per copy. 
copies NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS, at 40c per copy. 
copies BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS, at 40c per copy. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Five lines, $1.00, 


each additional line, 20 cents, 
per insertion. 





Let these little liners move 
your stock easily and cheaply. 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


NURSERY STOCK. Ask for New List of Lining- 
out stock for immediate and spring delivery. 
WESTBURY ROSE CO., Inc., Westbury, N. ¥ 


50,000 4-yr. EVERGREEN TRANSPLANTS, 
2%c to 5e each, less 20 per cent in lots of 250. 
Scarce varieties included. List on request. 

BRADEN NURSERY, South Windham, Maine. 


Pfitzer Juniper, l.o., 15 to 18 ins., 3-yr., from 
nursery rows, 35c; 18 to 24 ins., finished, B&B, 
$1.00; 2 to 3 ft., finished, B&B . $1. 50. 

NICK'S NURSERY, Anchorage, Ky. 


ARP NURSERY CO., a,dependable source for 
Pecan, Fruit and Rose aa on unexcelled root 
system. Wholesale catalogue only. Box 867, 
Tyler, Tex, 


OSAGE ORANGE SEED, my specialty. Clean, 
new crop seed only. Orders should be sent in soon 
to insure their being filled, but shipment can be 
made later if desired. 

RAY WICKLIFFE, Seneca, Kan. 


PEONIES, SPECIAL OFFER. 

We are moving Festiva Maxima, white; Fra- 
grans, red, and Floral Treasure, pink; for limited 
time, $10.00 per 100. 

PHIL LUTZ PEONY FARM, BOONVILLE, IND. 


Early-bearing bred-up budded and grafted 
Papershell Pecan trees, Peaches, Pears, Figs, 
Grapes, Plums, Apples, Strawberries, Youngber- 
ries, Boysenberries. New crop Pecan nuts. Cata- 
logue free. Bass Pecan Co., Lumberton, Miss. 


Let us quote you on the following: Juniperus 
Pfitzeriana and Sabina, finished stock; American 
and Chinese Elm, up to 4 ins.; Burr Oak, Hack- 
berry and Norway Maple. up to 3 ins. 

MERTEL NURSERY, Peru, Ill. 


HEAVY trimmed nursery-grown Balsam Christ- 
mas trees, non-shedding, 10 to 16 ft., 25c per ft. 
of height. Write for prices on wreaths, roping 
and baled branches. 

N. W. EVERGREEN CO., Morris, Minn. 


40,000 2-yr. Japanese Barberry seedlings, fairly 
well branched, 18 to 24 ins., $20.00 per 1000. 
5,000 Grapevines, 6 varieties, 8. 00 Per 100. 
5,000 Spiraea Vanhouttei, 2 to 3 , $8.00 per 
100: 3 to 4 ft., $10.00 per too.” 
HOME NURSERY CO., Fort Gay, W. Va. 


TEXAS ROSES, like a hound’s pups, are not 
uniform in size or vitality. Criticism of the class 
is as unjust as judgment of a litter by the runt. 
Rely on successful methods and you'll save money 
and customers. Wholesale catalogue only. 

(Attractive root-wrap quoted by mail.) 
ARP NURSERY CO., Box 857, Tyler, Tex. 



































UNDERSTOCKS. 

Understock of Rhododendron Ponticum, Juniper 
Virginiana, Norway Spruce, American Arborvitae, 
Retinospora, Japan Maple. Write for Prices. 

RHODE ISLAND NURSERIES, 
Newport, R. I 


MULTIFLORA ROSE SEED, fresh picked, extra 
nice. We have a few hundred pounds to spare. 
Thorny and Thornless. Cash with order. Fresh 
pipe. 5 Ibs., $2.00; 50 Ibs., $15.00; 100 Ibs, and up, 
$25 Order soon. 

Send for trade list of lining-out stock. 
ATLANTIC NURSERIES, INC., Berlin, Md. 


TREE and SHRUB SEEDS. 

Acer Ginnala, 7T5c per Ib.; Acer Negundo, 25c; 
Betula Populifolia, $1.00; Crataegus Crusgalli, 
fresh fruit, 25c; Crataegus Coccinea, fresh fruit, 
25c; Ginkgo Biloba, c.s., Ptelea trifoliata, 
50c; Buttonbush, c.s., $2.00; Redbud. c.s., $1.00: 
Cornus Paniculata, d.b., 60c; Cydonia Japonica, 
¢.s., senaas * Rhus Glabra, d.b., 30c. 

Send me your seed want list. 
BILL SMITH, Seedsman, Charles City, Iowa. 











CONES. 

Loblolly Cones, 3% to 4x2% ins., $1.50 per 100, 
$10.00 per 1000. Longleaf Cones, 6 to over 7 ins., 
and over half as wide as long, $1.00 per bu.; 50 for 
$2.00. Cones, about 3% to over 4%x3 ins., $1.50 
per 100; 500 for $5.00. Slash Cones, 3 to 4 ins., 
$2.00 per 100; 4% to 5 ins., $3.00 per 100. These 
are a wide cone and very shiny. Samples includ- 
ing postage, 40c. Assorted cones, $1.25 per bu. 
Order now for = year, there will be no labor to 
gather cones. Cas 

MARYLAND NURSERY, Edmonston, Md. 





NEMATODE-RESISTANT PEACH SEED. 


U.8.D.A, Introductions from India and China. 
Shalil and Yunnan 55885 and Harvesting 
now completed and orders being filled. 


KIRKMAN NURSERIES, 


P. 0. Box 809, Tracy, Cal. 





LINERS—Just right to be potted. 


Per 100 Per 1600 

750 Weigela Eva Rathke, R. C. . J 
1500 Forsythia, weeping, R. C. .... 8. 
250 Weigela Candida, R. C. ..... 3 
2000 Hydrangea P. G., ae 3 
1250 Pfitzer Juniper, R. ©, ........ 6 
5000 Taxus Cus., upright, R. ©. ... 6 
2000 Taxus Cus., spreading, R. C. .. 6. 
3000 Ret. Plumosa Aurea, 6 to 9 ins. 5 
1000 Ret. Plumosa, 6 to 9 ins. ..... 5 
1500 Ret. Filifera Aurea, 6 to 10 ins, 12. 
750 Ret. Filifera, 6 to 9 ins. ..... 7 
250 Woodward Arborvitae, R. C. 
2000 Vervaeneana Arborvitae, R. c. 
600 Pyramidal Arborvitae, grafts... 
1000 Berckmans Arborvitae Nana 


efnagsey. xf 


: 8: S8Seeee2: se 


a 
. 






4 ts 
600 Keteleeri Juniper, graf 
200 Canaerti Juniper, graft 
350 Meyeri Juniper, grafts. . : 
500 Columnaris Juniper, grafts. we 
500 Virginiana Glauca Juniper, 
GUNES 2 vicccccsasdgscqseccce 26. 
(If B tag is needed, please state.) 
BROUWER’S NURSERIES, 
Box 25, New London, Conn. 
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SUPPLIES 





New Wholesale Hardy Plant Catalogue. 
Use it as a reference book and as a source of 
supply for the fine perennials that are really do- 
ing the business now. Stocks complete, service 
ready and quality of the material unexcelled. 
Your copy is ready now. Write for it. 
JOSEPH F. MARTIN CO., Painesville, 0 


LARGE SHRUBS. 





Berberis Thung. Atropurpurea....... 3 to 3% ft. 
Callicarpa Purpurea ............+..+ 4to6 ft, 
Forsythia in varieties............... 5to7 ft. 
DT OT: <0. seccceuatectoed 4toT7 ft. 
Lonicera Tatarica Grandifiora....... 5to7 ft. 
Weigela Floribunda ................ 4to6 ft. 


and other varieties. Ask for Price List. 
BULK’S NURSERIES, Babylon, L. 1., N. ¥ 


GOLD COIN VALUES! 
Azalea Mollis and Altaclare 
9 to 12 ins., liberal ayy well budded and full 
bodied, $6.50 per 10; $60.00 per 100; B&B, crating 
free. Not balled, 10 per cent discount. Cash with 
order, please. Ask for quotations on larger sizes 
and 3 to 4 and 4 to 5-ft. specimens; also light un- 
balled mail-order grades from —_—. 
RICHARD P. RESSEL, Mulino. 


ORIENTAL POPPY 
Salmon Glow 
New and Double 
Grows 30 inches high 
Peony-like Flowers 
will keep in water 
An excellent garden variety 
00 pen bo stock ——_ a 
$4.00 50; $7.50 pe: 
Cc. K. GULDEMOND, Gebuee Mich. 








SOIL CONDITIONER. 

Mikolite mineral soil conditioner is now avail- 
able for immediate delivery! 

Unusual and outstanding as a mulch and sprout- 
ing medium. 

$27.50 per ton. F.o.b. plant, ton lots. 
Mail postcard for sample and literature. 
MIKOLITE CoO., 

1100 8S. Mill St., Kansas City, Kan. 





WANTED 


WANTED. 

TO BUY AT ONCE. 
New or used Ariens Tiller, 
MUSSON BROTHERS, 
Gilbertsville, N. Y. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 

Green and Red-leaved Barberry, all sizes, for 
Taxus, 15 to = a. Capitata, Cuspidata, Media, 
Browni, Hatfiel 

ROSECROFT ‘GARDENS, New Castle, Ind. 














SITUATION WANTED 


SITUATION WANTED—Nurseryman desires 
position. 3-A. Thoroughly experienced; landscape, 
store sales, field, office management, propagation. 
will go anywhere with modern progressive firm 
in sound condition, State type of business, aver- 
age sales 3 years, living conditions and salary, 
please, Address No, 252, American Nurseryman, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. © 








HELP WANTED 


Planting Foremen. Interested in two ex- 
perienced landscape foremen. Men who 
know materials and genera] landscape 
service work. Men who can manage men 
as well as work themselves. State expe- 
rience and salary wanted in first letter. 





Greenhouse helper with experience in 
growing of potted plants for holiday 
trade. Steady employment. Prefer to 
have middle-aged or older man. 


ERNST NURSERIES, Muncie, Indiana 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY . 


Wanted—A capable experienced nurs- 
eryman to manage an old established 
nursery in the middle west, located on 
a main highway just inside the city 
limits of a good-sized city with good 
local trade. Splendid shipping point, 
complete facilities with brick office, stor- 
age and railroad siding. 240 acres of 
rich productive land that will grow high 
quality nursery stock. Present business 
mostly wholesale and local retail cash 
and carry, some landscape business. 
Well located for successful operation of 
any branch of the nursery business. 
Owners will sell one-half interest in 
nursery plant and business, renting fa- 
cilities. 


A real opportunity for the right man 
who must be an experienced nurseryman 
with successful business experience. 
Not much capital required, as owners 
are able to finance the business. Will 
expect good references. Address No 251, 
American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 











FOR A DOLLAR 


you can offer that surplus 
in a classified ad of 5 lines on 
this page—quickly and easily 
turning stock into cash. 


AT ONLY 20c PER LINE 


you can keep a list of spe- 
cialty items before trade buy- 
ers through the selling season 
at small cost. 


Where else will you find so 
convenient and cheap a sales 
medium? This is the time to 
make use of it, when you 
want cash to pay expenses, 
taxes, etc.! Don’t let stock 
grow to unsalable size, when 
there's a way to move it now. 


Send your copy (count 6 
average words to line) for 
the next issue to reach us 
by December 10. 
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for Nurserymen 


Book AL. Illustrates in full color 
235 standard nursery items, brief 
description, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 75¢ each. 


Book B. Condensed edition, 120 
items illustrated in full color. Price 
in small lots, 35¢ each. 


Descriptive Nursery 


Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
18c each in small lots. 





Will send sample copy of each of the 
oe on receipt of $1.25. Cash with 
order. 


Correct Planting 
Methods 

A pocket-size 48-page booklet. Very 
complete but concise information, 
well illustrated. Helpful in prevent- 
ing claims for dead stock that cost 
nurserymen money. Sample, 10c. 
Write for discounts on quantities. 


Made to Order 

Catalogues, Folders, etc., with illustra- 
tions in full color or one color, 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A.B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 











RAFFIA 


FOR BUDDING 
and TYING 


We can offer for immediate 
shipment GENUINE MADA- 
GASCAR RAFFIA as well as 
“CONGO” RAFFIA. 


Thomas B. Meehan Co. 
DRESHER, PA. 








NURSERY SQUARES 


(Imitation Burlap) 
Write for prices, samples and other information. 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 
95 Chambers St., New York, N.Y. 








SAMPLE COPY PLATE BOOK, 75c 
Colored Display Sheets, Circulars, 
Folders, Plate Books, Maps and Folios 

PROCESS COLOR PRINTING CO. 


701 SearieJBidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
















Tree Surgery and Lawn Equipment. 

96 page catalogue free--write, 

A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua, Ohio 


Nursery Spades, Knives and Pruning 
Shears, Budding and Grafting Supplies, 






commonly known in California as 
wild lilac. 

In the volume, “Ornamental Amer- 
ican Shrubs,” recently reviewed in 
these pages, William R. Van Dersal 
included Ceanothus impressus, the 
Santa Barbara ceanothus, as one of 
the ten best shrubs of the United 
States, and he included this variety 
and C. thyrsiflorus griseus, the gray 
blueblossom ceanothus, among the 
ten best shrubs of California. 

The present book of 308 pages, 
entitled “Ceanothus,” is in two parts; 
the first, “Ceanothus for Gardens, 
Parks and Roadsides,” is by Maunsell 
Van Rensselaer, director of the Santa 
Barbara Botanic Garden, while part 
II, “A Systematic Study of the Genus 
Ceanothus,” is by Howard E. Mc- 
Minn, professor of botany in Mills 
College. 

Professor McMinn began a study 
of the California species of ceanothus 
in 1918 and published a report on 
them in 1930. Continuing his study, 
in 1939 he included a revised tax- 
onomic treatment of the California 
species in his “Illustrated Manual of 
California Shrubs.” In 1935 the 
horticultural studies were transferred 
to the Santa Barbara Botanic Garden 
and have been carried on since under 
Maunsell Van Rensselaer. 

Part I of the volume is designed 
primarily for the horticulturist and 
includes an alphabetical arrangement 
of all species and horticultural varie- 
ties, with nontechnical descriptions 
and general directions for their cul- 
ture. Part II is designed primarily 
for the botanist and includes a key 
and a scientific description of each 
species and variety. 

It is interesting to note that while 
the white-flowered C. americanus 
was introduced into European gar- 
dens from the American colonies 
about 1713 and became the first 
ceanothus to be cultivated, it was 
more than 100 years later that the 
blue-flowered C. coeruleus (C. azu- 
reus) was discovered in Mexico and 
introduced into cultivation in Europe, 
and another decade or more before 
the California species found their 
way across the water. From the ear- 
lier introductions, European plant 
breeders produced a series of garden 
hybrids, one of the best known being 
Gloire de Versailles, and some of 
these hybrids found their way into 
the eastern gardens of this country. 

With many beautiful illustrations 
and numerous line drawings, this 
book is highly interesting to read 
and invaluable for reference. Bound 
in attractive blue cloth cover stamped 
in gold, it is published, at $2.65 post- 
paid, by the Santa Barbara Botanic 
Garden, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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SUPPLIES 
—TOOLS 
\ 


WU 


For Tree Surgeons 
Landseape Men 
Nurserymen - Growers 
Send today for a new issue of the BLUE BOOK 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY 


1335 W. Randolph St., Chicago, lil. 


GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


Hydraulic pressed bales and smaller 
resale packages. Sphagnum Moss, 
Cultivated Peat Humus. 

Shipped from Northern plant at 
Floodwood, Minn., and Hanlontown, 
lowa. Annual capacity 1,000 carloads. 











Now booking for present 
and future deliveries. 


Write or wire for quotations. 


Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Inc. 


Hanlontown, lowa 








LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERY MEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 


MICHIGAN PEAT 


26 YEARS’ SERVICE TO THE TRADE! 

MICHIGAN PEAT IS ECONOMICAL. 
COMPARE the 100-lb. bag which con- 
tains 5 bushels. High nitrogen content 
saves fertilizer. Proper screening saves 
labor. Michigan Peat saves you money! 











2 through 10 bags (100-Ib. size). .$1.10 
11 through 99 bags (100-Ib. size).. .99 
100 through 400 bags (100-Ib. size). .75 
Carlots, bulk, 80 cubic yards, $2.75 yard. 
F.O.B. Plant, CAPAC, MICH. 


AMERICAN SOIL SPONGE SELLING CORP. 
267. Fifth Ave., New York City, or Capac, Mich. 


ARIENS-7iller 


THE MOST 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
TILLAGE EQUIPMENT 
IN THE WORLD CA 
PACITIES 14 IN TO 
7 FT CUTTING WIDTHS 

ARIENS CO. 
BOX 710 =BRILLION. WIS 


CUT HAND WEEDING COSTS! 




















and use avail- 

v . able labor for 

EE = lother jobs. Fumi- 

gate Potting and Seed Fiat Soil right in bins, deep 

frames and compost piles. Controls most weed 

seeds, nematodes and fungi that cause damping- 
off. Write ‘ 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY sew ow. 
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Plant Patent No. 492 


Bristol Nurseries, originators, report as follows: 
A better Eva Rathke has long been needed— 
Bristol Ruby is just that. Hardier and more 
vigorous, it makes a shapely thrifty plant with 
attractive rich green foliage. Color is a soft ruby- 
red shading to garnet-crimson; extremely pleas- 
ing in effect and without harsh tone. Attaining 
a height of 6 to 7 feet at maturity, it makes a 
perfectly formed, well rounded specimen, requir- 
ing very little pruning because it flowers well 
from old wood; no die-back or uneven growth 
at any time. The original is blooming in its 
twelfth year with never a miss or off season. Ex- 
celient reports from Vermont and other difficult 
regions fully substantiate our own estimate of its 
unusual hardiness. Bristol Ruby is definitely 
superior to Eva Rathke in every respect, and 
visitors here at the nursery are quick to note its 
better qualities. 
Per 100 Per 1000 
Well established plants from 
SAIIAT iucnsietesbiaietrsingniesisnntinkeasnaiatia $15.00 $125.00 


15 to 18 inches, well branched... 25.00 225.00 


Each Perl2 Per 100 
2 to 3 feetecceeeccceccccnuce-- $0.75 $7.50 $40.00 
St 2 5 Seen .90 9.00 50.00 


THE WAYSIDE GARDENS CO. 


MENTOR, OHIO 


WEIGELA, BRISTOL RUBY 


The Best and Hardiest Red Weigela to Date 











Special price, set of 3 volumes............ 


BOOKS FOR NURSERYMEN 


STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE, by Dr. L. H. Bailey. 
Three large volumes. This work ranks as the most practical, as well as the 
most comprehensive and authoritative treatment of the cultivated plants of 
North America. 3,639 pages; 4,176 illustrations. 


...---913.50 














MAINTENANCE OF SHADE AND ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, by Dr. P. P. 
Pirone, Written from original observation and 
thorough study of the subject. 420 pages, 200 pho- 
ee TELE eee $5.00 


BETTER LAWNS, by Howard B. Sprague. Con- 
tains basic and practical information on planting 
and maintaining lawns. Specific directions for soil 
preparation, fertilization, liming, management prac- 
tices, renovating poor turf, eradication of weeds 
and control of insects and diseases. Identification 
III crnccienceicsed tnsdittiiaehnieaspintiiiaandcaantainihinicaiiaiial $2.00 


THE MODERN NURSERY, by Alex Laurie and 
L. C. Chadwick. A guide to plant propagation, 
culture and handling. Gives full descriptions of all 
methods of plant propagation and many tables which 
indicate plant treatment. Discusses fully and com- 
pletely tools, tillage, planting, transplanting, digging, 
grading, labeling, pest control, soils, fertilizers, stor- 
age, advertising, selling and every other phase of 
nursery management....... chinintintaninemneniciinialaiihal $5.00 


PLANTING DESIGN, by Florence Bell Robinson, 
assistant professor of landscape architecture at the 
University of Illinois. A modern book, thorough 
and concise, on the subject of landscape and garden 
planning. 208 pages, numerous sketches and bibli- 
URE TIED | nitciceenwinitscstsnsieecceremianoel $2.75 


ROCK GARDEN AND ALPINE PLANTS, by 
Henry Correvon. Tells how to grow these plants, 
how to build, plant and maintain rockeries, 
moraines and wall gardens. Contains a list of 542 
plants, the place for each, how to grow it, time of 
flowering, height, color of flower, and other infor- 
mation needed to select the kinds best suited to 
various localities. 560 pages, 33 illustrations....$3.50 


THE COMPLETE GARDEN, by Albert D. Tay- 
lor. Tells what, when, where and how to plant, also 
how to maintain plantings, to get any desired effect. 
Garden lovers can find out what plants, trees, shrubs, 
vines or garden flowers should be used for any pur- 
pose. Over 400 pages. IIlustrated.................. $1.98 


Ask for circular “Books the Trade Buys.” 
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from FRanseiantous 


REPORTED BY PROMINENT GROWERS 


HEMLOCKS — Forest seedlings 
treated with TRANSPLANTONE 
—losses less than 5 per cent against 
losses up to 80 per cent without 
treatment. Three years of tests— 
reports from dozens of users. 


PIN OAK AND SWEET GUM 
—Several nurseries report less than 
1 per cent loss of treated trees last 
spring against 25 per cent loss 
without treatment under the same 
conditions. Tests were made on 
hundreds of trees. 





» Sp at! 





ALPINE PLANTS AND WILD 
FLOWERS—Especially the wild 
orchid (cypripediums) and arbu- 
tus (Epigza repens) show marked 
stimulation to this treatment. 


ROSES — Thousands of satisfied 
users at the New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston and Chicago Flower 
Shows reported remarkable results 


on their roses from regular treat- 
ments with TRANSPLANTONE. 


Pine Tree Ready for Transplanting 


AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS AND 
HOLLIES—* Didn't lose one azalea under severe 
summer conditions.” “Rhododendrons showing 
chlorosis after planting brought back to vivid 
green with TRANSPLANTONE.” “Hollies ap- 
parently dead regained full vigor by watering 
with TRANSPLANTONE.” 


IN THE CUTTING BED—Where cuttings 
must stay in the cutting bed for more than two 
months, a weekly watering with a solution of one 
level teaspoon of TRANSPLANTONE in a 
gallon of water will keep the weaker cuttings 
alive and increase greatly the percentage of suc- 
cessful rooting. This is true whether you use 


ROOTONE or not. 





LOOK AT THESE RESULTS! 


DAY LILIES—Faster growth, less mortality. re- 
ported by specialists from treatment of clumps 
after division. 








PERENNIALS — Wayside e * 


Gardens say in their 1941 cata- NURSERYMEN! 


logue, “We find TRANS- 
PLANTONE indispensable and For woody cuttings, where 
you want a faster working 


i ificult to trans- 
use it on all difficu 0 rans powder, use ROOTONE No. 
plant trees and shrubs. , 
10—a stronger concentration 
than regular ROOTONE. 
Especially suited to azaleas. 
Two ounce jar, $2.00—one 
pound can, $10.00. Send 
your remittance to your 


dealer or to * * 


CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Ambler, Penna. 


Can you afford to pass 
up TRANSPLANTONE 


in your nursery practice? 


One pound can, $4.00 — 
makes 160 to 1600 gal- 
lons of solution for trans- 


planting. 


TREE MOVING—Wisconsin 
Tree Expert Co., Wausau, rec- 
ommends and uses TRANS- 
PLANTONE for all tree mov- 
ing, particularly shade trees. 
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